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COUNTY ACADEMIES. 
BY A. F. NORTH, SUPERINTENDENT OF WAUKESHA COUNTY. 


At the last annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, the 
committee to whom was referred the subject of County Academies, 
reported adversely to “the enactment of any law having in view the 
establishment” of the same. 

This report is in opposition to the report of the Assembly Com- 
mittee of 1871, through their able and thoroughly posted chairman, 
Mr. Kunrz; and also in opposition to the resolution of the County Super- 
intendents, passed unanimously at their session in Madison, January, 
1872, after the subject had been very thoroughly discussed by Assist- 
ant Superintendent Prapr, President Twomsry of the State Univer- 
sity and many of the county suprintendents. 

The report of the State Teachers’ Committee on this matter ap- 
peared at the time, to many of us, quite inexplicable, and had the 
circumstances permitted, a public protest would have been entered 
against it then and there, as was done privately, to the chairman of 
that committee. The report itself, signed by Messrs. Eanruman and 
ParkER, may be found in the August number of the Journal, and 
deserves consideration. 

It quotes approvingly and assents to the language of the Assembly 
report, that more than ninety per cent. of the teachers have never 
received any instruction in the art and science of teaching; forty per 
‘cent. are new and inexperienced, changing their places every term, 
looking upon the school-room as a mere make-shift for the present, 
and asks, ** Need we wonder that their hearts and souls are not with 
their calling, that they are slaves to their text-books and seem to 
believe that their whole duty consists in having recitations.” It further 
says, “ Poor schools and poor teachers are in the majority throughout 
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the country. The children are fed upon the mere husks of kowledge. 
Multitudes of the schools are so poor that it would be as well for 
the country if they were closed. They waste its resources. They are 
little else than instruments for the formation of mental deformities. 
They repress the native aspiration of the child for knowledge. They 
foster habits of indifference and carelessness which are the bane of 
his future life,” ete. 

The grounds upon which the committee discourage county acade- 
mies are three-fold: First, that we have already the means of supply- 
ing teachers in our long and short term Institutes and our Normal 
Schools; second, the matter of expense and the unwillingness of the 
people to tax themselves; and third, the impossibility of finding com- 
petent teachers for these academies. 

I assent, most unequivocally, to the great value of Institutes as 
affording an opportunity for teachers to compare notes; to present ap- 
proved methods of teaching; to review branches already studied, that 
they may be grasped as a whole, apprehended in their spirit, and their 
inter-relations cognized; to exemplify the excellency of true teaching 
as distinct from the hearing of mere word recitations, and of self-gov- 
ernment in distinction from government from without; and also as a 
means of inspiring teachers with higher and nobler thoughts of their 
work and stimulating them to more earnest efforts. To these ends 
Institutes are, and will continue to be, invaluable; but when they are 
presented as a means of conferring the body of knowledge necessary 
in the teacher, they must be classed with “ Penmanship taught in 
twelve short and easy lessons,” and other such quack nostrums. Much 
more time and labor than an Institute gives are necessary to furnish 
the teacher, even though it continue six weeks instead of one. 

In regard to our three normal schools, they are confessedly unequal 
to the task 0 providing a sufficient number of qualified teachers. We 
in Waukesha county require 140 teachers to fill our schools, and have 
employed during the past year probably 200 different persons, and we 
have but one graduate of a normal school within our bounds, and his 
direct influence reaches perhaps forty scholars, half a dozen of whom, 
it may be, intend to teach. The report of the committee states 
that 40 per cent. of our teachers are new to the work every year; cer- 
tainly we do not overstate it when we put it at 20 per cent.; and that 
implies that we require forty new teachers in this county every year, 
while the Whitewater Normal, from its commencement, has graduated 
sixteen (16), and of these, eleven only seem now to be engaged in 


teaching. It is true we may look for a much larger number of gradu- 
ates in the future, and besides we have to acknowledge the benefit to 
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our schools from the services of those who have attended normal 
schools for a time, and have not graduated; but still there is a great 
lack of qualified teachers. Indeed the great obstacle to educational 
progress is the lack of earnest teachers, fully equipped for the work; 
teachers who know how to bring out of our common school studies all 
the intellectual discipline they are capable of yielding, because they 
themselves have had thorough discipline under them. I emphasize 
our common school studies, because the mental training that ninety 
out of every hundred of our children receive from schools, must come 
through the use of these; and moreover because, when properly used, 
they are second to none in their power to develop the various facul- 
ties of the mind, and fit them for the duties of life. 

But whence is this large army of such teachers to come? With a 
very few exceptions, our teaching force is drawn, not from the homes 
of the affluent, nor from the cities or villages of our State, but from 
the more humble homes of our rural population. And they must con- 
tinue to come from this source. But the expense of maintaining a 
scholar at the University or Normal, until graduation, is a serious 
consideration to such, especially when we bear in mind that the aver- 
age wages that our districts think they can afford to pay for male 
teachers is about $45 per month, and of females $25, and ¢hat only for 
from four to eight months in the year. 

There is another important consideration: the training necessary to 
fit for the teacher’s work must begin at an earlier age than sensible 
parents approve of sending their children from the parental roof to 
such a distance that they cannot visit or be visited by them from one 
school term to another. There is, therefore, a crying necessity on 
these grounds for an educational agency intermediate to the common 
school and the normal or university, and it will yet be established; it 
is but a matter of time, and the sooner it comes the better. 

In common with other superintendents while visiting schools, I have 
found in almost every district two or three bright, energetic, capable 
boys and girls, ahead of their fellows, anxious to fit themselves for 
teachers, but who are debarred, either because their teacher is inca- 
pable of teaching them, or, being capable, cannot afford the necessary 
time without unjustly depriving the great body of the scholars of their 
due share of instruction. Such sometimes present themselves for ex- 
amination, and if the examination is what it ought to be, of course 
they fail. They appeal to the Superintendent, and say what can we 
do? How can we fit ourselves? Knowing their circnmstances it 
would be mockery to say, go to the University or to the Normal. One 
might as well recommend them to go to Oxford or Cambridge. But 
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had we a school in the county free to such as could stand a certain 
scrutiny, and directing its energies to the end we speak of, under a 
teacher whose ability to teach the common school studies had been 
thoroughly tested by a State Board of Examiners, and by successful 
practice, we could direct them to it. They could rent rooms and their 
parents could help furnish them (such scholars are not apt to be fas- 
tidious), could supply them with provisions and see them every week 
or two, and all this without any great outlay of cash—an article rather 
difficult to be drawn, in any great amount, from an ordinary farm. 
They could attend this school in the winter, and perhaps teach school 
or work on the farm during the summer; or the more advanced might 
teach in the winter and attend in the summer. 

By this means not only would we remove the stigma from our com- 
mon schools, but we would greatly help the University and the Normal 
schools. At present these institutions have to maintain a preparatory 
department to do the work which the county school could do equally 
well, and at much less expense both to the State and the student ; 
besides frittering away the time of the professors, diverting these insti- 
tutions from their proper objects, and degrading them in the eyes of 
the community. These county schools would every year send them a 
supply of the very best material ready at once to enter upon the course 
of study proper to such institutions. 

In regard to the matter of expense, let me say that the state of Wis- 
consin has never been niggardly in the educational line, when the 
necessity of the expenditure has been clearly established. But let us 
look at the matter a little. The whole amount expended in this county 
this year for common schools, is in the neighborhood of fifty thousand 
dollars. I speak greatly within bounds when I say that one-fourth of 
this sum is wasted because of inefficient teaching. Over twelve thou- 
sand dollars annually thrown away in this county for lack of qualified 
teachers, and the precious time and opportunity of our children lost! 
If there is any one doubts this let him speak. Indeed the loss is un- 
derstated, and not exaggerated. A plain school-house, capable of 
accommodating from sixty to eighty scholars, would be sufficient for 
such a school; and if many a single district is able to furnish such a 
building, surely the county is. The annual expense of maintaining 
such a school need not exceed $2,500. In view of our pecuniary loss, 
from the present state of things, the expense sinks into insignificance. 
As to the supply of teachers, if our University and three Normal 
schools (with the aid of an occasional teacher of sporadic growth), 
cannot supply this want, and if we are to have no other source of sup- 
ply provided by the state, it is time that they were abolished, and a 
return made to the voluntary principle. 
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Attempts are made in many localities to supply this lack on the part 
of the state, by the efforts of private individuals to sustain schools of 
this class under the names of seminaries, academies, high schools and 
colleges. They do so at a very great sacrifice, and the work, though 
faithfully done, as far as it is possible under the circumstances, is on the 
whole very unsatisfactory, from the fact that, to make the ends meet, 
they have to teach from the A. B. C., to the Latin and Greek classics, 
a thing impossible to be done well with the limited number of teachers 
they are able to employ. Weare glad to have such, in the absence of 
academies sustained by the state. Indeed they are a necessity, for 
without them our common schools must retrogade instead of advancing. 
But it is scarcely possible for these schools to live since the establish- 
ment of our normal schools, and the vast increase of the common 
school department of the University, because these draw away from 
them a large number of their best paying pupils and those that give 
tone to their schools. The conclusion of the matter is this—if our 
common schools are to increase their efficiency, or ever maintain what 
they have, we must have such county schools as we have here recom- 
mended, in order to provide us with efficient teachers, and relieve our 
normal schools and University from the plethora of crude, immature. 
undeveloped tyros, who, while they may give to these institutions a 
show of prosperity, from the mere force of numbers, are in reality a 
source of weaknes and symptom of decay. 


ee ae 
SCHOOL DESKS. 
A CARD TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—BY PEN. 


As we write, we have before us several beautifully illustrated cata- 
logues of leading firms, showing us the “ newest and most approved” 
styles of school furniture. The school desk and seat claim a very 
large share of our attention; we have them of every size aud shape, 
from the simplest to the most elegant, from the wee little things for 
the primary to the elegant folding desks for the high school. They 
are no longer stiff, hard and straight, and long enough for six or eight 
pupils to sit abreast; on the contrary, most of them have all those ele- 
gant and restful curves which the structure of spine and limb demands, 
and which enable our ’delicate, or perhaps, sickly children to sit for 
four or five hours with less fatigue than we poor urchins of stouter 
body and sounder health used to experience on those old-fashioned 
beds of Procrustes, yclept school benches. No longer the short five- 
year-old sits on a bench which just suits his neighbor of sixteen, dang- 
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ling his two little legs just two feet above the floor and resting his 
chubby chin on the high desk before him, or hiding behind the latter 
to perpetrate some untold mischief, fearless of ferrule—for how could 
the angry “marm” get at the “middle man” of a bench extending 
half-way across the school-room? Those were the palmy days of dis- 
trict school-boards, who, poor souls! are now continually bothered by 
the teaching members of the Go-ahead and Wide-awake families, who 
urge them to discard those “nuisances of impractical, unhealthy and 
very rickety ” old desks and benches which the village carpenter made 
“long, long ago.” 

“When were those desks made?” inquires the new master, Mr. Pro- 
gress, of old Squire Fogy, the clerk. 

“Made? Let me see—ah, yes, they were made when Methuselah 
Squills’ grandmother was married—she was eighteen then, and Squills 
will be seventy-two, coming seed-time. They were not made to last 
a day and then be sold for old lumber—oh no! The very best pine 
boards were taken, and joined with the biggest nails and the stickiest 
glue that was to be had in those good old times of solid workmanship 
and genuine materials. They are still strong enough to stand the 
kicking and whittling of a few generations to come. Last year, when 
that city chap, Master Speaks, taught our school and turned up his 
nose at what he called a lot of “begrimed torture-racks,” we had 
them rubbed and painted, and some even made smaller for the 
younger ones. I’m sure we have done our duty in ¢haé line! You 
just let me alone with those expensive new patent school-desks—new 
humbugs I call them.” 

“ But those that we have are much too narrow—” 

“ The boys need not sprawl right on them, I’m sure. JZ learned to 
write with just my right hand on the desk.” 

(** And a precious paw you do write,” thought the master.) 

‘* But they are really unhealthy, Mr. Fogy.” 

“Are they? Thank God the children are healthy enough, which 
will do as well.” 

“Not all. There is the widow Briggs’s little boy who is lame and 
humpbacked.” 

* Well, your new desks won’t help that.” 

“And the minister’s daughters have weak backs and look con- 
sumptive.” 

“‘ Why don’t the minister feed them on milk and corn-cake as I do 
mine? They'd grow as fat as prize-pigs in less than a year. Look at 
my gals—they’re a proof of my knowing better than to raise children 
on coffee, tea and sponge cake. Just look atmy Nett and Bersy and 
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JakE—they’re as sleek as Durhams. (Yes, fat and stupid, was the 
master’s comment, made aside.) I tell you we ain’t going to buy 
those costly desks just because Mrs. Bricas’s boy can’t sit on the old 
ones, and because the minister don’t know anything about the bring- 
ing up of his children. As long as Z could sit on those benches, and 
my children can, I shan’t have taxes levied to buy a lot of furniture, 
and then throw what we have away.” 

Teachers, how many of you have taught in the district of this good, 
old-fashioned clerk, who had an extra button sewed to each pocket to 
keep the deft fingers of “ humbug” (i. e., any improvement) out of 
them? We think a good many of you have. And you all remember 
sighing over poor little Jimmy Briggs, and pale, faded Ella and Mary 
Goodlove, as they sat like weeping willows, on their very hard and 
“strait” benches; and how you pitied scores of others who gradually 
fell into habits of sitting crooked and doubled up from the unnatural 
positions they were forced to assume day after day. And now, as you 
sit in the clean, pleasant school house of the district where Mr. Enter- 
prise is clerk, and Squire Goodfellow director—as you look at the 
bright maps upon the wall, the new patent stove near the door, and 
those nice desks and seats before you—how glad you are that the 
“light of reason ” is beginning to dawn, even in the backwoods! How 
proud you are of your comfortable school, cheerful scholars, and all 
those improvements, when your kind, smiling Superintendent, in one 
of his annual visits, compliments you on the nice appointments of 
your little dominion. No rush or crash of the very opposite of the 
“ li¢ht brigade,” as you call a class to recite to the interested officer. 
No getting up of pupils and walking behind other pupils’ backs on 
the benches, in order to “get out” of their seats; no upsetting of 
inkstands and throwing down of slates while so traveling; and no final 
thump, as the pupil jumps to the floor, just as likely sprawling on it 
as alighting on his boots. All this is now done away with. The chil- 
dren leave their single or double seats quickly, and as quietly as they 
would at church, and as they walk up to the teacher’s desk their faces 
are bright with innocent vanity at exhibiting their excellent “ drill,” 
while their tempers are unruffled by the vicious punches of disturbed 
“‘benchers.” And the Superintendent leaves your school with the 
impression that a liberal school board, a progressive teacher and good 
school furnitura have something to do with success in teaching, clam- 
orous speeches to the contrary notwithstanding. 

We have just been praising those new school desks, and perhaps 
it may seem a little inconsistent if we now begin to say that, in our 
opinion, even the very best and most beautiful have one serious fault 
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—a fault so great that we would willingly sacrifice their beauty to 
have it remedied. We suppose that the improvement we should like 
to introduce would, to a certain extent, interfere with the elegance 
and symmetry of our modern desks. 

The fault we have referred to is, that in spite of inclined desks and 
well curved seats, they are no comfort in writing ; at least not to 
those whose chest, spine or eyes are weak. They do not allow the 
whole upper part of the body, especially the head, to retain a natural 
and erect position ; the right arm is always brought too much forward, 
thus inclining the whole body to lean in the same direction. Teachers 
often try to remedy this by advising the pupils to sit sideways; but 
this is just as bad, as it causes the limbs of the child to remain in a 
cramped position, which prevents their properly supporting the spine. 
It is our opinion (and we know of others who share it,) that in all 
cases where the pupil is not a strong, healthy child, well able to main- 
tain an erect and natural position while writing, our desks are pro- 
ductive of more or less discomfort, if not always of absolute mischief. 

How is this to be remedied? is very naturally the question now 
asked. We answer, By making desks that do not require the pupil to 
bring forward his right arm as he now does, causing the head and chest 
to follow. The proper position for the right arm in drawing and writ- 
ing, is one that keeps the arm above the elbow parallel with the chest 
and spine, that is perpendicular, and the arm below the elbow almost 
horizontal. This can easily be accomplished by adding to each desk 
a leaf curved on the left side, to support the right arm. (The accor- 





panying diagram will serve to give an idea 





of such a desk with leaf attached. A is the rs 
' desk, B the leaf.) This desk has many and | | 
decided advantages. It permits the body pir, | 
to retain, for a greater length of time, a , om | 


natural and easy position—a most import- 
ant item where the chest or spine are not perfectly sound—and it 
keeps the head and neck of the pupil erect, thus preventing the rush 
of blood to the head and the consequent strain, on the eyes which all 
experience who lean forward when writing. It is too well known to 
observant teachers, that headaches, flushed faces and nearsightedness 
are the common effect of the strained and stooping position so general 
among school children; to speak nothing of the frequency of a high 
right shoulder and the habit of holding the head sideways which are 
also caused by it. 

We do not think that the extra expense in constructing the additional 
leaf, would be so great as to overbalance the material benefits which the 
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majority of children would derive from it; besides all new desks might 
omit the /eqf and have the whole surface cut out of a single board. 
Supposing it should prove a little inconvenient in some respects, 
would that be a valid excuse where the precious health of our children 
is concerned? The country lads and lasses who attend school for three 
or six months a year, and spend the rest of their time in invigorating 
labor or healthful sport, are not so much in need of our thoughtful 
care, as the more delicate child of the city and town, who goes to 
school nine months a year, and is kept at his task after school hours 
by home task or private lessons—but we think that even with farmer’s 
children (who are not always models of health and symmetry) an 
“ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” The ideas we have 
advanced in this article are not a mere theory; we had a desk with 
leaf for the right arm attached, made for our own use, and have since 
been relieved of much of the fatigue which writing at a common desk 
or table produces. We think that all who are in the habit of writing 
much, such as authors, copyists and school children, would find the 
manual labor of writing less trying to their chests, spines and eyes, if 
they were to use asimilardesk. For our own part weare convinced of 
the practicablity of this proposed improvement, and we should like to 
see it tested in the school-room. Will not some western Peabody 
cast his bread on these waters? Who knows but it may return him 
“after many days!” 


sdtianiai 


READING. 





BY AMOS WHITING, SUPT. OF TREMPEALEAU CO. 


In primary teaching, oral instruction should always precede the les- 
sons given in the book; pupils should be made to understand the 
nature, necessity, and use of each principle of expression before any 
name is given to it or any defiuitions or subdivisions are crowded 
upon the memory. Thus in the matter of inflections, the pupil may 
be readily to taught to see that the voice naturally follows wave lines 
or slides in reading or speaking, by simply having the attention of the 
class called to the subject and requiring the members to ask and 
answer questions, give commands, make positive assertions, etc., and 
they can also be made to see that these slides are produced by the 
contraction and expansion of the vocal cords, and when they have 
become familiar with the new acquaintance it will do no harm to give 
it a name, and to learn what the books say about it. But the oral 
instruction has done the real work if it is done at all. Rules and 
principles embodied in set phrase may be well enough; they may be 
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even necessary to systematize our knowledge, but they can seldom or 
never be applied to actual reading in their entirety. 

The shades of thought are so varying that absolute rules in their 
expression are impossible. There may be those who unconsciously 
read according to rule, in the main, but none who read by it, having it 
mentally before them as a chart and compass. He who fully compre- 
hends his author and who enters into the spirit of what he reads, will 
have his mind almost entirely engrossed with his subject, and his voice 
and manner, if unperverted and untrammeled, will be true to the 
mental impressions and may be safely trusted to care for themselves. 
But bad habits performed in childhood, and confirmed by a long course 
of practice, have the mastery of nearly every person. A certain author 
says that nineteen out of every twenty read in atone and manner 
altogether different from those in which they would have uttered the 
same sentence out of the book. They talk with the right expression, 
but they read almost invariably with the wrong expression; the reason 
being that they understand what they are saying, but they do not and 
never did readily and fullly understand what they read. 

An intelligent gentleman lately remarking on this subject said that 
much of the reading in the schools which he officially visited was so 
outrageously bad that he often took the class into his own hands; he 
also claimed that the reading of many of our clergymen in this country, 
was little better, and that much of the force and beauty of the selec- 
tions read, were lost through the unnatural tones in which they were 
rendered, and all close observers will admit that his statements are 
within the truth. 

Very much of the labor of the instructor in the average schools 
needs to be corrective in its character. What to avoid and how to 
avoid it, should be oft-recurring questions in the mind of the teacher. 
Having discovered the defects of each individual case, they should be 
carefully and kindly pointed out, and the exercises should be so con- 
ducted as to correct some definite defect, and if the concurrence of 
the class can be secured, it will be a comparatively easy task. 

It would be well to have each pupil, after reading a sentence in 
which is a faulty utterance, close the book and repeat the same as if 
he were speaking it himself; and the voice of the teacher should be 
joined with the pupils’; this will inspire confidence in the diffident, 
and will often enable a pupil to detect his own imperfections. 

In all this work and in every stage of it this truth should be con- 
stantly borne in mind by the teacher, and as constantly impressed 
upon the minds of the taught, that the great end and aim of all instruc- 
tion and all discipline is to develop the intellectual faculties and to 
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educate the affections. And if the style of reading as thus briefly and 
imperfectly indicated in these papers is in accordance with the natural 
order of human development, then each step in its progress will bring 
us nearer to the ideal standard of the cultivated man.—7rempealeau 


Record. 
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SERIES OF ELLIPSES AND RECTANGLES. 
BY L. CAMPBELL, DOOR CREEK. 


If within a given ellipse the greatest possible rectangle be inscribed, 
and in that rectangle the greatest ellipse, and in that ellipse the 
greatest rectangle, and so on continually, the sum of all the inscribed 
rectangles will be just equal to a rectangle circumscribing the given 
ellipse. 

Denote the major and minor axes of the given ellipse by 2A and 
2B respectively; and let 2 and y be the co-ordinates of any point in 
the curve, the origin being at the center of the ellipse; then 2x and 
2y will represent the sides of a rectangle inscribed within the ellipse, 
and when the rectangle is the greatest possible, vy=maximum. 


From the equation of the curve, we find y=~ 4/A’—2z*. Hence 
1 ? Y A ‘ 


sags B 
omitting the constant factor a we have, 
ve 


x / A?—2’=maximum; or, 

A’x? —a=maximum. 
Differentiating, we obtain, 

2a( A? —2x*)\da=0; 


Consequently, A*—2x’=0; therefore, w= 5 


In like manner, y=sy Hence, the sides of the greatest possible 
rectangle that can be inscribed in an ellipse, whose semi-axes are A 
and B, will be represented by he and The area is therefore= 
24 B=half the area of a rectangle circumscribing the ellipse, which 
shows that the greater of any two consecutive rectangles in the series 
of inscribed rectangles is equal to twice the less. It is therefore ob- 
vious that the areas of the inscribed rectangles will be represented 
by the following decreasing geometrical series: 2AB, AB, AB, 
LAB, tAB, ete., in which the common ratio=}. 

The sum of an infinite number of terms of this series is equal to 
AB(3+4+4+4+etc.)=4AB=the area of a rectangle circumscribing 
the given ellipse. 

It may be shown, also, that the sum of all the inscribed ellipses is 
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just equal to the given ellipse. For, since the sides of the first in- 


. 2A 2B ; 7 P F 
scribed rectangle=— 75 and 7 the semi-axes of an ellipse inscribed in 
a Nw 


this rectangle are represented by 5 and = and the area of this el- 

lipse=4AB x 3.1416=half the area of the given ellipse. Hence, it is 

readily seen that the sum of all the inscribed ellipses is equal to 

3.1416 x AB($+4+4$+4+ etc.) =3.1416A B=area of the given ellipse. 
stiches Adiaastince 


POOR EXCUSES. 


Arithmetic and Grammar are among the most important branches 
taught in our schools, and no teacher can be deemed competent who 
is not fully conversant with them. Yet, many persons who have 
taught for years are unable to get a respectable standing on these sub- 
jects, and they usually account for their failure in the former by say- 
ing the questions were too difficult, and in the latter by asserting that 
they never studied it thoroughly, and are not required to teach it in 
their schools because their scholars are not sufficiently advanced to 
take it up. The first argument is refuted by the fact that good arith- 
meticians invariably achieve creditable results at our examinations. 
The second subterfuge is resorted to as an apology for conscious igno- 
rance. The teacher whose defenses at this point are so weak will 
never concede that his pupils are prepared to study Grammar, for he 
knows that when that time arrives Ais “ occupation’s gone.” 

No great eyidence of progress in studying History and the Consti- 
tutions has been given at the recent examinations. Proficiency in 
these branches is not so essential as a knowledge of some others, yet 
it is of much benefit, and these subjects are too much neglected. Un- 
acquaintance with the history of our own country implies a lack of 
familiarity with that of other nations, and a dearth of general informa- 
tion which detracts from the teacher’s efficiency, and renders it im- 
possible for him to make Reading and Geography as interesting to his 
pupils as they ought to be made. It is now almost ten years since the 
law provided that applicants should be examined in the History of the 
United States, and if there are teachers who have not yet taken any 
steps to inform themselves on this topic, it is not impertinent at this 
late day to inquire, When do you propose to set about it?—Krom a 
Circular, by M. Kirwan, Supt. of Manitowoe County. 

<i ecaililigsestle-e 

No man ever did a designed injury to another, without doing a 
greater to himself— Henry Home. 

Aristotle. 





TuERE is a foolish corner even in the brain of a sage. 
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WRETCHED ECONOMY. 
BY J. H. TERRY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SAUK COUNTY. 


There is just now going on in political circles a warm discussion as 
to the management of the public finances. There is much interest 
manifested in this discussion, and it is to be hoped that, as a result, 
there will prevail a much better state of general intelligence upon 
such matters, and a deeper interest in this and all other affairs of the 
government. 

It is not the intention, however, to dwell in this place upon matters 
so efficiently treated by others to whom such work more properly 
belongs; but to call attention to a piece of financial management 
which is of vastly greater concern to every tax-payer than any policy 
for the treatment of the national debt, and in which private citizens 
as well as public functionaries, republicans, as well as democrats or 
liberals are equally culpable. 

If a farmer should hire a laborer at so many dollars per month, and 
after the completion of the contract decide that he would receive from 
him but four or five days’ labor for each week, instead of the six stip- 
ulated in the agreement and duly paid for, the verdict of his neighbors 
would be, that, putting it very mildly, his financial policy was not 
sound. 

Should the dealer in hops, after negotiating and paying for several 
tons, wilfully neglect to require the delivery of more than two-thirds 
or three-fourths, his conduct would excite suspicions of his sanity. 

And yet, financiering like this is practised by many people through- 
out the country. It has become so prevalent that it fails to excite re- 
mark. The reports from teachers of this county show that the number 
of pupils in daily attendance upon the schools is about 65 per cent. of 
the number enrolled; and this number, of course, does not embrace 
all of school age residing in the district. Teachers are employed in 
sufficient number to meet the requirements of the schools as repre- 
sented by the entire enrollment. Their wages are determined in the 
contract, and duly paid, whether all, or three-fourths, or one-half the 
children of the districts share in the equivalent received for the money 
expended. And the money thus applied is not some grand and noble 
gift, coming without thought or effort from some source of wonderful 
munificence; but it is the contribution of all the citizens, the product, 
in most instances, of hard labor. Its full value seems to be appreci- 
ated when it is paid in the form of taxes, and when the contract with 
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the teacher is made. The lack of wisdom becomes manifest only when 
the time comes to secure the equivalent for this outlay. 

This species of management would be less absurd were the loss of 
advantages in exact proportion to the loss of time by absence from 
school. But every teacher, as well as every intelligent person of any 
other class, knows that this is not the case. An average attendance of 
sixty-five per cent. of the pupils enrolled in any school does not, sup- 
posing the teachers’ wages to represent the exact value of their ser- 
vices, secure to the district a return so great as sixty-five per cent. of 
what is expended. The injurious effect of frequent absences upon 
the school as a whole, must also be taken into the account. 

While good reason may exist for a small part of this irregularity in 
attendance, it has,as a whole, no valid excuse. The frivolous pretexts 
commonly assigned, only betray the extreme indifference of those who 
give them, not only to the highest interests of the children, but their 
more surprising lack of judgment in the expenditure of their money. 

Could a correct statement be made of the great waste of money 
which the public allows to pass unnoticed in this way, it would be 
found, taking in the whole country, to exceed all the frauds, either 
proved or alleged, against corrupt public servants. 


————_4->— 


ORIGIN OF NAMES OF DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


In the museum of Berlin, in the hall devoted to northern antiqui- 
ties, they have the representations of the idols from the names of 
which the days of our week are derived. From the idol of the Sun 
comes Sunday. This idol is represented with his face like the sun, 
holding a burning wheel, with both hands on his breast, signifying his 
course round the world. The idol of the Moon, from which comes 
Monday, is habited in ashort coat, like a man, but holding the moon 
in his hands. Tuisco, from which comes Tuesday, was one of the most 
ancient and popular gods of the Germans, and is represented in his 
garments of skin, according to their peculiar manner of clothing. The 
third day of the week was dedicated to his worship. Woden, from 
which comes Wednesday, was a valiant prince amon the Saxons. His 
image was prayed to for victory. Thor, from whence Thursday, is 
seated in a bed, with twelve stars over his head, holding a scepter in 
his hand. Friga, from whence we have Friday, is represented with a 
drawn sword in her right hand, and a bow in her left. Seater, from 
which is Saturday, has the appearance of perfect wretchedness; he is 
thin-visaged, long-haired, with a long beard. He carries a pail of 
water in his right hand, wherein are fruits and flowers.—Mrs. S. C. 
Srrrinz, Plainfield, Waushara Co. 
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GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 


Epirors JourNAt: I send you for publication in the JourNnat, or 
for the waste paper basket, a hint or two regarding that much 
neglected subject, Greatest Common Divisor. 

I copy from Robinson’s Higher Arithmetic, page 77, Ex. 3: | What 
is the G. C. D. of 42, 63, 126 and 189? The work on the blackboard 
would appear thus: *+2, 21, 63, 120, 129; 21 is the G. C. D. 

Explanation.—Omitting multiples, I have 42 and 63. The G@. C. 
D. can not be greater than 42. It is not 42; so it cannot be greater 
than one half of 42, or 21. 21, by trial, is the G. C. D. 

Again, Ex. 6. What is the G. C. D. of 216, 360, 452, 648 and 936? 
21%, 860, £92, 608, 936,. 72 is the G. C. D. 
ive 

72 

The G. C. D. can,not be greater than the smallest number, 216, but 
it may Je 216. By inspection, I find that 216 is not the G.C. D. 
Since 216 is not the G. C. D., it can not be greater than one half of 
216, or 108. By inspection, 108 is not the G. C. D. Since one half of 
216 is not the G. C. D., it can not be greater than one third of 216 or 
72. By trial, 72 is the C. G. D. 

Of course all this must be preceded by thorough drill in the princi- 
ples discussed by Robinson under the head of Exact Divisors, Page 65. 

Taking Ex. 6 again, the G. C. D. may be readily found thus: 216, 
360, 432, 648, 936. I see at once that 360 contains the factor 5, not 
found in the others. Taking out 5 I have 7 
be the G.C. D. 


So, with Ex. 7: 102, 153, 255. Rejecting the factor 5 from 255, be- 


2, which, by trial, I find to 


cause it is not found in 102 and 53, and therefore cannot be the factor 
o’ the G. C. D., I have 51, which, by trial, I find to be the G. C. D. 

Again, taxing Ex. 1; 40, 75, 100. 40 is even, 75 is odd. Rejecting 
the factor 2 from 40 as often as it is contained in it, we get 5, which 
must be the G. C. D. if there be one. It is plain 5 is the G. C. D. 

By a little practice in these methods, pupils are able to give the G. 
C. D. of such simple numbers as I have used, especially as the teacher 
can write them on the blackboard. Letter still, they find little or no 
trouble in understanding the “why” add the “ wherefore.”—A. J. 
Hurron, West Faw Claire. 

snahaivee iene iaadie 

Ir is easy to look down on others; to look down on ourselves is the 

difficulty.—Landor. 


* Cancellation indicated by white line across the type. 
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THE TRAINING OF FEMALE TEACHERS IN FRANCE. 


No person is allowed to teach in France without a government cer- 
tificate, or “brevet de capacité.” This is furnished, after the pre- 
scribed examinations, by the rector of the academy of the department 
to which the applicant belongs. Such certificate can be used only 
within the department in which it is given; but the certificates given 
in Paris are valid throughout the country. Confining our inquiry only 
to women, we find these examinations succeeding each other at inter- 
vals of about three years. The first is passed at about eighteen, and 
is limited to the elements of education in its simplest branches. Yet 
ereat accuracy is insisted upon; and, unquestionably, one may be sure 
that a person who has passed it knows thoroughly the work she has 
undertaken. She cannot be wholly ignorant of domestic economy, or 
the business talent requisite for country women. She must be able 
to make a shirt for a man, and a chemise for a woman; and know how 
to teach the sewing of all kinds of seams, and the simpler sorts of 
embroidery. 

Successful candidates, who pursue «no further studies, expect to be 
employed in the lowest primary schools in the country villages, or as 
governesses for very young children. 

The second examination requires a thorough and comprehensive 
knowledge of the French language,—its history, grammar and litera- 
ture,—a good understanding of arithmetic, and plane geometry. 
(The French do not make so much of algebra for girls as we do.) She 
must also know history, ancient and modern, the elements of natural 
science, and be acquainted with general literature,—not merely as one 





gains it from compendiums, etc., but from actual study of the works 
themselves. Although a knowledge of Latin and Greek is not expected, 
the examination presupposes veritable study of the classics by means 
of translations. This certificate entitles a woman to a place in the 
higher primaay schools; or if she wishes to open a private school, she 
has a right to call it a pension. The larger portion of private gov- 
ernesses for young ladies are of this class. This explains the paren- 
thetic dip/omée which appears in the 7imes advertisements of French 
governesses. A Russian or German family in Paris, desiring to engage 
a governess, would first of all ask for her diploma. 

The third certificate permits a woman to open an ¢énstitution in 
which those of the second grade may hold the position of sows-mait- 
resses. It is rarely taken by a person under twenty-four years of age. 
It requires not only a knowledge of books and facts, but also a matu- Di 
rity of reason and judgment only attained by long and patient study. 
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The candidates must have a clear understanding of such subjects as 
the philosophic principles of the Haute Grammaire, and of logic, 
the rules of art, the canons of taste, and the philosophy of history. 
They must have studied not only the present rae code, but also 
the principles of common law. 

It is obvious that such work cannot be accomplished by mere cram- 
ming. Women who are really prepared for such an examination must 
have made the knowledge acquired a part of themselves; must have 
developed their minds by it, so that they may truly be called wise. 
We range over so many things, that we are coming to measure the 
value of acquirements by their variety; and we have fallen so far into 
thinking thoroughness means a multitude of details, that the simpler 
education of French women may seem scanty. No mistake could be 
greater; for it admits of incontestable proof that the well-trained 
French woman is more than the equal of the English or the American, 
I mean, of course, to compare those who have had the best of the dis- 
tinctive training of each country. Such a French woman has a 
steadiness of judgment and a clearness of reason that seizes the vital 
point in a question, and weighs and decides justly. . . . If ever 
we quit creating French women from our own fancy, out of the mate- 
terials of romances and fashion-plates, we shall find the real women 
the most sensible, the intelligent companions for men, because the 
most nearly their equals; and what may seem an anti-climax, but what 
is of vital interest to us in the lessons they can teach, they are the 
model business women of the world.— Magazine. 

4-2» 

OsepieNce.—The first requisite of a school is obedience, either vol- 
untary or compulsory. Nothing so alarms a teacher as an indication 
among his pupils of self-will or indifference in regard to his rules ; 
but he who cannot secure a rigid compliance with his requirements, 
will fail to accomplish what he undertakes, and may well stop to in- 
quire “‘ What is the trouble?” No matter how limited this experience, 
he who has made a conscientious preparation to enter into the field of 
teachers, by becoming himself obedient to the law of God, as found 
in the ten commandments, must and will succeed.—Mrs. H. 8. ZoutEr, 
Douglas Center. 

ee nS 


Tue purest joys of earth are like those eastern birds whose beauty 
is in their wings. 
Men blame themselves only for the purpose of being praised— 
Rochefoucauld. 
A soyxxss life is worse to bear than one of active grief—Laber. 
2—Vo.. II, No. 12. 
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Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Pre; ored by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Q. If a district clerk leaves home foran indefinite period and leaves 
word that he does not want the office, should the office be considered 
vacant, and filled by appointment? 

A. This would be proper. 

Q. If the man comes back, and attends annual meeting, after the 
election of another clerk without objection on his part can he claim 
the office himself? 

A. His claim, under such circumstances, would not be a sufficient 
reason for setting aside the election, nor is it likely he would be ad- 
judged the office on a quo warranto. 

Q. If a director needlessly and persistently refuses to approve the 
bond of the treasurer, what can be done? 

A. Each member of the board exercises his judgment as to the suf- 
ficiency of the treasurer’s bond. Ifa refusal to approve is thought to 
proceed from malicious motives, and to amount to neglect of duty, a 
petition can be made to the county judge for removal. 

Q. If a treasurer is re-elected, must he give a new bond, or is his 
old bond in full force? 

A. His bondsmen are not liable on his new term, without their 
own renewed consent, which should be expressed by a new bond. 

Q. 
as provided in Section 38 of the School Law, what can be done? 

A. A district officer is liable to removal from office for neglect of 
duty (Sec. 124), and a refusal by any officer to pay over money, law- 


If a district treasurer refuses to settle with the district board, 


fully demanded, is deemed embezzlement of the same. (See p. 62, 
School Code.) 

Q. What evidence of a vacancy authorizes a town clerk to appoint 
a district officer? 

.A. The certificate of the other two members of the board, or the 

remaining member, if there be but one, with request for appointment. 

Q. If a district vote to raise more money to build a school-house 
than the law allows, is such vote legalized by obtaining the consent of 
the town board? 

A. The consent of the town board to raise an extra amount should 
be obtained first, and the vote to raise it taken afterwards. 

Q. If notice is given on the 4th of a special meeting on the 9th 
of the same month, is the notice sufficient? 
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A. It would not be six full days, and strictly considered would not 
be sufficient. (R. S., chap. 140, sec. 52.) 

@. Can atown board alter a district in the month of November, 
when it is known the district board will not consent, and that the 
alteration cannot take effect for three months? Should they not wait 
till the Ist of April? 

a. The order for alteration may be passed at any time. The time 
when such alteration can take effect is regulated by law. In this case, 
it could not take effect before the 1st of April. 

Q. Can school be taught on Saturday, and counted, if the district 
wish it? 

A. That is the interpretation put upon the law; but Saturday can- 
not be counted, unless it is so specified in the contract with the 
teacher. 

Q. In case a town returns to the single-district system, are all the 
district offices to be considered vacant, and filled by a new election, or 
by appointment? 

A. The districts each have a clerk, who should request the town 
clerk to fill the other offices, till annual meeting comes round. 

Q. Is it the duty of the county superintendent to grant private 
examinations, if asked ? 

A. He has the power to do so, under section 94, but it cannot ordi- 
narily be considered his duty, until the regular examinations are over 
—unor at any time without the “ satisfactory proof” named in the 
section. 

Q. If the director and treasurer hire a teacher, is it necessary 
that the clerk should sign the contract, or are their signatures suf- 
ficient? 

A. Yes, any two members of the board can hire, but a meeting 
of the board must first be called. (See sec. 46 School Code and com- 
ments.) 

Q. Can the secretary of a town board be hired by the other two 
members of the executive committee to teach one of the schools? 

A. Asin the case of a district clerk, who wishes to teach, the 
the proper way is to resign, and let some one else hold the office du- 
the term of school. 

Q. Can an additional school house legally be built separate from 
the old one on a different site? 

A. There is nothing in the law prohibiting it. Sometimes it is 
thought better to have primary school houses in separate buildings. 
Ordinarily, a country district needs but one site and one house. 

Aaa ON aN 


Innocence is like polished armor, it adorns and it defends—South. 
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Query and Scrap “Box. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


41.—A horse was sold for $39, and the number of per cent. gain equalled the 
number of dollars cost; what was the cost? 


cts. 3 























cts. 
(1) 3900. | 100=cost +100. (2) en | 118.56=cost+ 100. 
390 — 1 
——: 380=cost. a 18.56=cost. 
1100 
1024 
7647 
6825 
2236 
82236 
cts. 
(3) 18525 | 195=cost+100. (4) $363038.36 | 1956=cost + 100. 
171 —- 1 
95=cost. — 1856—cost. 
1425 263 
1425 242 
2103 
1875 
22836 
22836 





Extract the square root of 3444736 in this manner: 
3444736 | 1856= | 1856. 
1 EIS SEO 
— 1856= 1856. 





In the last case we get one factor, which -being squared, produces the given 
number; in the other cases we get two factors, one being 100 more than the 
other. By examining all, the work can be understood and the principle applied. 

ee See ey 
I think they are better solved by algebra. selling price +25—5.0=cost. 
~10~ 
39.+25.—5.=8. 8x10=cost.—J. B—Fond du Lace. 

64. Is the Coral an insect? 

The coral is not an insect but an animal. Warren calls the Coral the calcar- 
eous secretion of many kindsof zoophytes. These zoophytes he considers to be 
small marine animals. He afterwards speaks of the coral animals. He after- 
wards speaks of the coral insect, which a contradiction of the above definition, 
and which we are led to believe is incorrect. Webster also defines a Zoophyte 
to be a simple polyp, and a polyp to be an aquatic animal._—D. M. 
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Questions 63 and 64, in regard to the coral, seem to have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, but we insert the foregoing as embracing a criticism on Warren. D. M. 
also answers 53 and 57, which have perhaps been answered sufficiently before. 

90.—A. B. C., and G. H. D., of Janesville, have sent answers to this question, 
the same as previously published. 


93.—What is the best method of teaching the alphabet? 

The object method.—D. M. 

97.—A blackleg purchased a hat for $10, and gave in payment a $50 bill. The 
hatter called on a merchant near by, who changed the note for him, and the 
blackleg having received his $40 change [not $42 as printed] departed. The next 
day the merchant ascertained the note to be counterfeit, and called upon the 
hatter, who was compelled immediately to borrow $50 from another friend to 
redeem it with. Provided the blackleg could not be found, what was the hat- 
ter’s loss? 

This becomes quite simple, when we consider that the merchant lost nothing 
by the swindler; and the hatter could not lose more than the gambler carried 
away. Now since he came with a worthless piece of paper and left with $40 in 
cash and a hat worth $10, the sum of these, or $50, is the loss of the hatter.— 
Atumnus, Waukesha. 

Answered also by K. Spoor, Brandon. 

97.—An old man married a young woman; their united ages amounted to C. 
The man’s age multiplied by four and divided by nine gives the woman’s age. 
What were their respective ages? 

This example is not mathematical, because it gives three unknown quantities 
and only two conditions or equations. All that can possibly be determined is 
that their ages areasfour to nine. Probably it would satisfy the proposer of the 
problem to say :—let twenty years be the age of the woman, then that of the man 
must be forty-five-—but any two numbers bearing the above ratio will satisfy the 
conditions given, hence their ages are indeterminable.—Jb. 

ANOTHER So.ution.—Let x represent the man’s age, and y the woman’s: 

Then x+y=100 (or C.) 


4r+9=y. 
4r=9y. 
w=9y+4. 


Then by substitution, 9y+4 for x, y+(9y+4)=100; 13y+4=100; 
13y=400; y=304% years; #=(100—301)=69,3, years—Turo. Kvu- 
DER, Milwaukee. 

Answered also, with same result, (assuming C to mean 100) by A. S. CuLov- 
PEK, Kossuth, and H. Net, Alloa, and by J. B., Fond du Lac, and V. U., Eagle, 
calling C an unknown number. 





98.—If a wolf can devour a sheep in % of an hour, and a bear in 3% of an 
hour, how long would it take them together to devour what remained of a sheep 
after the wolf had been eating 14 an hour? 

The wolf eats $ sheep in one hour, the bear eats 4 sheep in one 
hour; both eat ($+4)=$¥ sheep in one hour: when the wolf eats 4 of 
an hour he devours (§ of $)=4 sheep, and there remains } to be de- 
voured by both wolf and bear; as they devour §% sheep in one hour 
($$) represents the time=# x 34=,, hours.—J. B., Fond du Lace. 
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Answered also by ALumMNus, Waukesha, V. U., Eagle, K. Spoor, Brandon, and 
H. New, Alloa. 

99.—Is it the true policy of a University to employ its own alumni? 

It is the true policy of any educational institution to secure the best instruct- 
ors that its means will command; if they can be found among the alumni, it 
would seem perfectly proper that they should be employed.—V. U., Hagle. 

100.—Are there any high schools in the state where the teachers are required 
to teach 22 days per month ? 

Merely in answer to the question, and not in the spirit of complaint, I would 
say, the teachers of Waupaca schools are required to teach 22 days per month. 
—H. H. Nicnorson. 

NEW QUESTIONS. 

101.—What number of dollars at the same per cent., compound interest, will 
double itself in the same number of years ? 

If possible give a solution without using the principles of Double Position — 
W. E. ANDERSON, Waukesha. 

102.—What are the corporate names of the six oldest Colleges in the United 
States, where are they located, and when were they incorporated ?—Is. 

103.—Is the principle of object teaching philosophical and worthy of univer- 
sal attention in our common schools? 

104.—Mention and situate the active voleanos on the globe, and explain vol- 
canic phenomena.—D. M., Windsor. 

105.—In numbers two and three of the second volume, I have read two articles 
on primary reading, one defending the “word method,” and the other the “old 
method.” Having almost invariably taught the children of foreigners, I have 
used the latter method, seeing no possible reason why children who do not 
understand English should learn English words any more easily than the names 
of the letters. Besides, it is not in the least clear to me how children ever can 
learn the names of all the letters without being taught, and it seems to be admit- 
ted even by the defenders of the “ word method,” that this learning is necessary. 
Perhaps you will put this question into the Query Box: When do children who 
are taught reading by the “ word method ” learn the letters of the alphabet ?— 
P. P. IversieEs, Lola. 

106.—Will some reader of the JouRNAL give the number of persons of each 
nationality inhabiting the state of Wisconsin ?—Jb. 

107.—Are the words in italics the same part of speech in every one of the fol- 
lowing sentences: the snow is very deep; the snow is extremely deep; the snow 
is a foot deep; the snow is three feet deep. Again, if foot and feet are nouns in 
the above, how are they governed ?—J. B., Fond du Lac. 

108.—Is there any institution in the state for feeble minded children ? 

109.—A pole 54 feet in height, perpendicular to the horizon and standing on 
the side of a hill, was broken, but not completely severed, the top resting on the 
ground 30 feet down the hill from the foot of the pole; the horizontal distance of 
the broken part from the bottom of the pole being 1044 fect; required the height 
of the stump.—L. CAMPBELL, Door Creek. 

110.—If a conical glass, whose top diameter is 5 inches and altitude is 6 
inches, be filled one-fifth full of water, anda globe four inches in diameter be 
be dropped into the glass, how much of the axis of the globe will be immersed 
in the water ?—Z0. 
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111—It is required to divide a given right cone into two equal parts by a 
plane cutting the side of the cone and passing through the point of intersection 
of the opposite side with the base.—Jb. 

112.—A. B. and C. purchased a grindstone, for which they paid equally. The 
stone measured five feet in diameter and had a circle of five inches in diameter 
at the center allowed for an eye. At the outer edge the stone measured four 
inches across the face, increasing uniformly in thickness to 91g iuches at the 
circumference of the eye. Required what part of the diameter each must grind 
down that they may share equally, the eye being rejected.—J0. 

113.—Place the numbers from 1 to 16, in four rows, so that they may count 34 
horizontally, vertically and diagonally.—Mrs. 8. C. SrrriNe. 

114.—On each side of a square 12 sheep are penned in the following manner: 
12 at the top, 12 at the bottom, and 12 at each side. A person bought S and 
afterwards returned 4 of the number. Out of which pens were the 8 taken, and 
in which were the 4 replaced to make exactly the same number as before on 
each side ?—ZJb. 

115.—Why is limestone, after being heated, lighter than before; and why does 
the application of cold water cause it to effervesce (froth up) and become hot ?— 
Ib. 

116.—If the pressure of the air will sustain a column of water only about 35 
fect in height, what is the nature or philosophy of the pow er used to draw water 
from wells much deeper than that ?—Jd. 

117.—Why do we find grass and herbage wet with dew, while rocks, equally 
exposed, remain dry? Why is there more dew in clear nights than in cloudy 
ones? What causes dew? What is it? and where does it come from ?—Jd. 

118.—Given, 7#-1=64, to find the value of x. A solution without the use of 
“ position” preferred—ALumNus, Waukesha. 

119.—A and B travel in the same direction; A is 30 miles ahead, one-half the 
distance. A travels in three-quarters of an hour, equals two-fifths the distance 
B travels in two-thirds of an hour; how far must B travel to overtake A ?—J.T. A. 

120.—A, B and C start together to travel around an island 90 miles in circum- 
ference; they travel at the rate of 2,4 and 6 miles an hour respectively; how 
long will it be before they are together again if they travel 12 hours a day ?—J0. 

121.—How did men ascertain the distances from the earth to the sun and moon, 
and the size of each ?—Jd. 

122.—Parse the words indicated in the following sentences: ‘“ Many hands 
make quick work.” “The army was disbanded.”—A. Woon, Prairie du Sac. 





SCRAPS. 
CONTRIBUTED BY PEN. 


Modern Hellenes—The pure Hellenic blood is, in modern Greece, to be found 
in homeopathic quantities only, the Greeks of our day being a mixed and degen- 
erate people—“ a race of Greco-Slavonic bastards,” as a celebrated historian calls 
them. The best Grecian blood is now to be found on the islands of the Archi- 
pelagus; it amounts to less than 30 per cent. of the entire population of Greece, 
though ad/ inhabitants of the land of Homer claim to be true descendants of 
Themistocles and Epaminondas. Of course this claim is absurd. If anything 
destroys romance and sham pretensions, statistics do, and this is what they say 
of modern Hellas: Of 1,000,000 inhabitants, just one-tenth (100,000) were, in the 
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year ’68, under indictment for various crimes minor offenses. To every fifty in- 
habitants there was one government official, and the policemen (gens d’ armes) 
outnumbered the army. In the same year, the Grecian minister of finance, M. 
Soteropulos, was carried into captivity by brigands, and was obliged to purchase 
his liberty for 80,000 drachmas! 

Egyptian Reverence.—So sacred was the name of God held among the ancient 
Egyptians, that no mortal was permitted to pronounce it. In the collections of 
antiquity in the Louvre there is a papyrus leaf containing, in hieroglyphics, the 
words, “ Pronounce not the word JAO, on penalty of the punishment which the 
peach tree yields.” It is inferred from this that the ancients were acquainted 
with the deadly poison known as prussic acid; that they obtained it, probably 
by distillation, from the peach stone, and used it for the purpose of inflicting 
capital punishment. 

CONTRIBUTED BY D. M. 

Fictitious Literature in the Colonies.—It is a fact worthy of note that during 
the entire existence of the colonies, no work of fiction originated from their 
press, and it was of so recent date as 1'795 that the first American novel appeared. 
Vermont claims the distinction of producing this book, which was written by 
Royau TyiEr, under the nomme de plume of “ Dr. UppykE UNDERHILL,” and 
published in Walpole, N. H. The novel was entitled “The Algerine Captive,” 
and portrayed the danger that attended our commerce in the Mediterranean. 
What a vast amount of fiction writing has proceeded from this small beginning. 

Facts concerning Paper.—Paper, the most convenient of all materials yet dis- 
covered, was first made about five hundred years ago. It takes its name from 
the papyrus, a plant found in Egypt, from which it was made by the ancients. 
It has since been made of the interior bark of trees, of the bamboo, of asbestos, 
of straw, of cotton and linen rags, of various grasses, of the husks of Indian 
corn, and many other substances. The material now mostly used is cotton rags. 
The best paper has the stamp of European manufacture upon it, though the arti- 
cle is, in many cases, made in this country. Some American paper is in no way 
whatever inferior to the best English and French fabrics; but because the for- 
eign article had acquired a reputation among us before ours had attained its 
present perfection, some of our manufacturers have resorted to false labels in 
order to meet the demands of those fastidious people, for whom home-made 
things are never good enough. 

Bingen on the.Rhine—Mrs. Norvron’s poem, “Bingen on the Rhine,” is re- 
garded by many of our ablest critics as the most beautiful song in the English 
language. 

CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. 8. C. SIRRINE. 

Not Far Out of the Way.——An unsophisticated country lady seeing for the first 
time, the queer-looking, unfinished dome of the capitol, at Washington, said: “I 
suppose those are the gas works.” “Yes, madam,” replied a gentleman friend, 
“they manufacture gas there for the whole nation.” 

The Surrendered General.—After the capture of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
he was one day standing in the presence of Gen. Washington, with his head 
uncovered. The general politely said to him, ‘“ My Lord, you had better be cov- 
ered from the cold.” His Lordship, applying his hand to his head, replied, “It 
matters little, sir, what becomes of this head now.” 
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Words.—Words seem like little things, yet they are full of power—falling, if 
fitly spoken, like sunshine and dew upon the garden of the heart, but when 
unkindly, like frost and hail, and the fierce tempest. 

The next transit of Venus will take place in 1874, and the next afterward 
in 1882. There will be great preparations to take observations in all parts of the 
world, and it is expected that the sun will be found to be four million miles 
nearer to the earth than was supposed. 


FLASHES OF THOUCHT. 
(TRANSLATED BY PEN.) 


“The world of physical phenomena 
Cannot be governed by the Church; its laws 
And powers are th’ inquiring ménd’s domain! ”— 
Consard’s “ Galileo.” 
‘ No decree 
Can from its path turn solar radiance, 
Or to the compass say, ‘Thou heretic! ’—Jb. 


“To attain a perfect manhood, 
To preserve it, seeks the sage; 
In his youth not melancholy, 
And not childish in his age.’—MWirza Shaffy. 


‘Tis vain for Vandals to assay 
Some work of beauty or of art— 
An artist with a diamond may 
To diamonds brilliancy impart.”—Jb. 


“The end of wrath is the beginning of repentance.”—Jb. 


“ He who is deficient in reason and wit - 
By a stately silence may cover it.”—Jb. 


“ He who is at peace with his conscience, is at peace with God; but he who 
curses in the name of the Almighty, commits blasphemous sacrilege.—ZJb. 


“All discord is bitter 
To Allah above, 
For godless is hatred, 
And godlike is love —Jb. 


“To be sure, there are princes who seek to sip 
Truth’s generous wine, 
But how many can stomach the sparkling cup 
Of the goddess divine ?”—J0. 


“ He who excels my benefactor, I must own, 
Is he who does not make his good deeds known! ”—Hagedorn. 


“To fascinate, Truth needs not Beauty’s form, 
But form is Beauty’s primest attribute.”’—Schiller. 


“‘ Majesty of human nature! seek thee in the motley crowd? 
T have found, alas! not many with this majesty endowed.”—Jb. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 

With this number our second volume is ended. Before indulging in any sen- 
timental reflections, we wish to refer to business matters. 

And in the first place we thank our friends for their co-operation in the work 
of sustaining the JourNAL another year—our contributors, who have found time 
and inclination to furnish articles (and among them our correspondent “ PEN” 
is deserving of especial remembrance)—our subscribers, who have furnished 
material aid without which paper and printing cannot well be obtained. While 
we are more especially grateful to those who pay promptly, we appreciate the 
force of the suggestion made by an exceedingly good hearted but somewhat neg- 
ligent subscriber, who in sending us his subscription, at a late day, said we 
“ought to be somewhat thankful that he delayed no longer!” Yes, we shall be 
both “somewhat” and a good deal thankful, if those who are in arrears “ delay 
no longer.” 

Subscribers to periodicals sometimes fall into other inadvertences. We re- 
ceive orders for the JouRNAL, sometimes, without any designation of the post- 
office of the writer, and socannot comply with the request. Occasionally money 
comes in the same way, and if we do not recollect the post office of the party 
remitting, we are unable to give credit. Another oversight is ordering the ad- 
dress of the JouRNAL to be changed, without indicating in any way the previous 
address. 

Those who take a periodical of any kind should remember that if they wish 
to discontinue it, whether at the end of a year or at any other time, the only sen- 
sible and reasonable course to pursue is to inform the publishers of the fact, and 
at the same time pay up arrearages. Instead of this, we not unfrequently receive 
a missive saying, “I do not want the JouRNAL another year,” after the writer has 
been supplied with several numbers more than have been paid for. Perhaps they 
have—perhaps they have not—been taken from the post-office; but in either case, 
how is a publisher to know that his publication is not wanted, unless he is so in- 
formed? Many country post-masters are negligent or ignorant of their duty of 
informing publishers, when their periodicals are not taken from the office. 

The JouRNAL is now printed on new type, and we can conscientiously say 
makes a better appearance than most of its contemporaries. For its literary 
character, the printers and paper makers are not responsible. To a considerable 
extent, its editors are. It is not improper to mention, however, that one of them 
has engagements which call him often away, and that the time of the other is 
mainly taken up with official business that cannot be neglected. The additional 
task of publishing the JouRNAL was not sought or expected by them, but as it 
has been devolved upon them, they must continue to do the best they can under 
the circumstances. The JouRNAL could be made better, and at the same time, 
more creditable to the teachers of the State, who asked for its re-establishment, 
if a larger number of them would write for it, and write more frequently. There 
are many gentlemen and ladies among us, connected with the work of education, 
who are quite competent to do this, and who will we hope, in the future, more 
than in the past, send us something for our pages. 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 


A Convention. of County and City Superintendents is hereby called, to meet at 
the Capitol, in Madison, Thursday evening, December 26th, at 7 o’clock. It 
has been deemed best to call it at the above mentioned time, instead of January, 
in order that the Principals of the Graded Schools and other Teachers might 
have an opportunity of consulting with the Superintendents upon topies of com- 
mon interest, and especially upon the Institute Work for the ensuing year. 

Prof. Graham is desirous that the Superintendents be prepared to designate, 
as far as possible, at what time and places the Spring and Summer Institutes for 
1873 shall be held. 

The Principals of the Graded Schools, the Teachers of our Common Schools, 
and the friends of Education are requested to meet with the Superintendents, and 
all are respectfully invited to be prepared to speak on the topics embraced in the 
accompanying programme; also to present any other topic whose discussion 
will help forward the educational work of the State. 

All Teachers who have heretofore given instruction in Institutes, and all who 
are desirous of engaging in Institute work during the coming year, are particu- 
larly requested to be present. 

Prof. Graham will arrange, as far as possible, a programme for the Spring and 
Summer Institutes of 1873, and will form a class of the Teachers who are to in- 
struct in them, in order that there may be uniformity of work. 

SAMUEL Faiows, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Manprson, November 18, 1872. 


PROGRAMME FOR THE MEETING OF THE COUNTY AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
PRINCIPALS, AT THE SENATE CHAMBER. 


Meeting of Superintendents—Thursday Evening, Dec. 26. 
7-00—Oganization. 
ee oi tg Township System. Discussion led by A. F. North. 
8.30—Change in Reports of Joint School Districts. Discussion led by W. H. 
Chandler. 
General Meeting—Friday Morning. 


9.00—“ Shall a Knowledge of Natural Science be required for a Second Grade 
Certificate?’ Discussion led by O. R. Smith and A. Salisbury. 
10.00—Changes required in Appointment of Students to Normal Schools. Dis- 
cussion led by W. D. Parker and J. K. Purdy. 
11.00—Miscellaneous Business. 
Friday Afternoon. 
2.00—Institute Work for 1873. Class Drill of Institute Teachers. By Prof. R. 
Graham. 
4.00—Meeting of County Superintendents at the Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, for Miscellaneous Business. 
General Meeting—Friday Evening. 
7.00—Relation of University to Graded Schools. Discussion led by B. M. 


Reynolds, Dr. Twombly and Samuel Fallows. 
8.30—Reports from Normal Schools. O. Arey, E. A. Charlton and G. 8. Albee. 


General Meeting—Saturday Morning. 


9.00—Discussion of Educational Topics. 
10.80—Miscellaneous Business. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
We resume the report of the proceedings of the annual meeting held in Boston 
in August last. We give this month the report of what was done in the sections: 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


The first session opened at 214 o’clock, Tuesday, Aug. 6. The exercises were 
introduced by a few appropriate and happy remarks by the President, Miss D. 
A. Laturop, of Cincinnati. 

N. A. Caukuns, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of New York City, read 
an able paper on “ Object Teaching: ” 

He contrasted the methods of instruction in the kindergarten school with the 
system of the ordinary primary schools, and urged that primary instruction 
should be in harmony with the nature of the child. The true office of object 
teaching is to prepare for the study of text-books, by observation and oral in- 
struction. The proper methods of object teaching were briefly stated. 

The discussion on the paper was opened by ZALMoN Ricwarps, of Wash- 
ington. 

He thought that a thorough reform is needed in our system of primary in- 
struction, and that object teaching should become a principle instead of a con- 
viction as at present. He was convinced that we are radically wrong in our 
whole system of primary instruction, in both our school-rooms, our play-rooms, 
and our books. The discussion was continued by A. Bronson Axcort, of Con- 
cord, Mass., who expressed himself in full sympathy with the advanced educa- 
tional movements of the day, and Mr. BAKER, of Troy, N. Y. 

Prof. M. A. NEWELL, Principal ofthe State Normal School of Baltimore, Md., 
read a paper on “ English Grammar in Elementary Schools.” 

He said that among modern writers of distinction not one in a hundred ever 
studied English grammar as such. We learn to sing by singing, and to draw by 
drawing, and in the same way we must be taught to speak and write correctly b 
speaking and writing. He thought that text-books in grammar should be abol- 
ished in all grades below the high school. 

Mr. W. C. Crossy, Superintendent of Schools of Davenport, Iowa, who opened 
the discussion, believed that theory and practice must go hand in hand. He 
thought that Prof. NewrEL. would have many disciples, but very few followers. 
The subject was discussed by other speakers, after which the session closed. 

Wednesday’s session was opened by a paper on “ The adaptation of Froebel’s 
Educational Ideas to American Institutions,’ by W. N. Hamman, editor of the 


Schul Zectung, Louisville, Ky. 

He believed that the application of elementary methods should differ widely 
in different countries, and that what in one might prove beneficial in another 
would turn out the reverse. Only such foreign methods should be adopted as 
could be used with advantage. He thought that the United States offered the 
greatest field for the system of education invented by Froebel. He proposed the 
appointment of a committee of true-hearted, clear-headed people from all parts 
of the land to examine this system, and consider what is needed to adapt it to the 
wants of our schools, and report at the next meeting of the department. In clos- 
ing he offered a resolution to that effect, which was adopted, and a committee of 
seven appointed to carry out its provisions. 

Dr. Apoten Dovat, of Newark, N. J., spoke in commendation of the kinder- 
dergarten system. Miss Exizasetu Peasopy, of Boston, thought Froebel’s pe- 
culiarity to be, that he prepares the child to learn. She gave an interesting ac- 
count of the gradual development of a child’s perception, illustrating the method 
by means of some of the appliances used in the system. By these methods chil- 
dren gain accuracy of perception before they are seven years old, and also the 
development of many of the best faculties. Miss Peabody was warmly applauded 
for her instructive remarks. Several other persons also testified to the great effi- 


ciency of the kindergarten system. 
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After a short recess, Mr. AMBROSE P. KE.seEy, Principal of the High School 
in Clinton, N. Y., read a paper on “School Architecture and Furniture,” speak- 
ing principally of the school buildings of small towns. He treated of their 
size, internal arrangements, external appearance, location, grounds, etc., and 
gave many excellent suggestions respecting the heating, ventilation, and other 
accessories of the school room. 

On Thursday afternoon, Mr. C. O. Toomrson, Principal of the Worcester Free 
Institute of Industrial Science, read a paper on “ Physical Science in Elemen- 

tary Schools.” He advocated the teaching of the elements of the physical sci- 

ences in common schools, giving the preference to natural history. He would 
make room for such instruction by abolishing the study of grammar, and substi- 
tuting therefor the teaching of language orally. 

The subject was discussed by I. N. CARLTON, Principal of the State Normal 
School of Connecticut, and C. M. Woopwarp, Dean of the Polytechnic Depart- 
ment of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

A paper by Dr. F. H. UNDERWoopD, of Boston, on “ English Literature in Pop- 
ular Education” was next read. He thought that the constant reading and re- 
reading of books, intended for elocutionary exercises, was a great error. Lit- 
erary hash is the proper term for these compilations. The course of reading in 
our schools should be so reformed and revised as to give pupils a course of in- 
struction in English literature, thorough but not necessarily exhaustive. No 
field would be mere certain to yield abundant fruits, 

The following officers were elected: 

President—N. A. Cauxrins, New York. 


Vice President—Miss H. N. Morris, New York. 
Secretary—Miss Aveusta M. Man ty, Cincinnati. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


The first session opened on Tuesday afternoon, at 24 o’clock. The President, 
C. C. Rounps, of Maine, made a brief and appropriate address. 

Mr. J. C. GreENovGH, Principal of the State Normal School of Rhode Island, 
read a paper on “ What is the Proper Work of the Normal School ?” 

He held that the object of the normal school is to prepare teachers for schools 
of higher grade, and also for elementary schools. The most important element 
in normal training is a knowledge of the laws of mental activity and develop- 
ment. He sketched the course of instruction in elementary and scientific 
branches, and indicated the methods of teaching to be employed in normal 
schools. 

The paper was discussed by A. G. BoypEn, of the Bridgewater Normal School, 
Mass., and Dr. M. R. Leverson, of New York. 

Gen 8S. C. Anmstrone, of the Hampton Normal Institute, Va., read a paper 
on “ Normal Work among the Freedmen.” He urged that the great demand for 
colored teachers in the south should be met by normal schools supported by the 
charity of the north. He described the normal training needed. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett, of New York, recently of St. Louis, read a paper on 
“The American Normal School.” 

She urged that it should give to its pupils the garnered treasure of the past, 
and send them forth with the ability to dispense it. It should also give its pu- 
pils, though sparingly, special methods and rules for doing this work. There 
should be a uniform system of normal training, so far as principles are con- 
cerned, and women should acquire a practical know ledge of life by contact with 
the world as a preparation to teach boys. 

The exercises of Wednagday afternoon were opened by a discussion of the 
papers by Mr. GREENOUGH and Miss BRACKETT. 
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Mr. Writs, of Vermont, believed that the true work of the normal school 
was to teach methods, not subjects. No scholar should be admitted to a normal 
school until he has mastered the branches of study he is expected to teach. 
GrEorGE P. BEarp, Of Missouri, said that subjects and methods should be taught 
together, and that the recitation should be topical in form. E. H. Cook, of Penn- 
sylvania, thought that the principles of education, its science, should be taught 
as well as methods. The individual power of the teacher is to be developed. 
CuHar.es H. VeRRILL, of Pennsylvania, said that normal pupils should study 
every subject under the idea of learning how to teach it. C.F. R. BELLows, of 
Michigan, did not believe that subjects and methods could be separated in nor- 

gan, J I 
mal schools. They should be united, but in the latter part of the course subjects 
should be made subordinate to methods. 

Hon. T. W. Harvey, State Commissioner of Common Schools of Ohio, read 
an able paper on “ Professional Training in Normal Schools.” 

He urged that the course of training in normal schools should be mainly 
adapted to the wants of those who intend to make teaching a life profession, and 
that the preparation of temporary teachers should be left to normal institutes, 
state and county, and to other institutions. Except in special branches, the 
course of training in normal schools should be purely professional. This will 
permit a review of the branches, with a view to illustrate methods, but academic 
instruction as such should not be given. He thought that the wisdom of estab- 
lishing expensive normal schools to give temporary teachers academic instruc- 
tion, thus duplicating the work of high schools and academies, may well be 
doubted. 

The paper was discussed by J. H. Houss, of New York, Grorce P. BEarp, 
of Missouri, Miss ANNA C. Brackett, of New York, Mr, Buaxn, of North Car- 
olina, Wa. F. Pretrs, of Minnesota, J. P. WickeRsHAM, of Pennsylvania, and 
A. Bronson Aucort, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Bearp urged that normal institutes must be: relied upon for the profes- 
sional instruction of the great body of teachers. Mr. WickERsHAM that, for 
many years, there would be two classes of teachers, permanent and temporary, 
making necessary two classes of normal schools. In one class chiefly profes- 
sional work should be done; in the other, there must be academic instruction. 
Mr. Poevprs thought that academic and other professsional instruction must be 
combined in the normal schools of the West, and that elementary normal schools 
—localized institutions—are needed as well as normal schools of a high grade. 

The first exercise on Thursday afternoon was the reading of a paper on “ The 
Relation between Matter and Method in Normal Instruction, by Gro. P. BEARD, 
Principal State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

He said that the teacher must have a knowledge of the subject matter of in- 
struction as well as of methods, and, hence, matter and method must be com- 
bined in normal schools. Method must be taught in connection with matter. 
The theory that pupils should come to normal schools with a good edu- 
cation, merely to receive professional training, lacks practicability. Normal 
schools should be more than academies; they should impart a knowledge of the 
principles and methods of teaching. 

Mr. WiiitaMs, of Vermont, who opened the discussion, did not see how nor- 
mal schools were to reach a professional basis by continuing the practice of aca- 
demic teaching. Mr. VERR1LL, of Pennsylvania, said that if only professional 
work was done in normal schools, many of them would have very few pupils. 
Mr. GreEnouaH, of Rhode Island, thought that the plan of giving professional 
instruction only, did not preclude the attainment of academic knowledge, for in 
learning how to teach a subject, a pupil’s knowledge of it would be increased. 

Miss J. H. Stickney, Principal of the Boston Training School, spoke on 
“ Practice Schools—Their Uses and their Relation to Normal Training.” 

She said that practice should have at least one-third of the attention of the nor- 
mal pupil. Abstract professional instruction in methods is not enough. Prac- 
tice schools will enable teachers to acquire much which they can get in no other 
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way. She doubted the wisdom of making the normal class a class for practice 
When children are so numerous, she did not see why adults should make be- 
lieve they are children. As classes for practice, they are better than nothing, 
and but little better. Practice schools should be graded, and be otherwise exactly 
like other schools. The normal pupils should go into these schools, and teach 
under the supervision of the regular teacher. They should first observe, and 
afterwards teach. The address was listened to with the closest attention, and 
with general approval. 

The following are the officers elected: President—A. G. BoyprEn, Massachu- 
setts; Vice President—J. Estaproox, Michigan; Secretary—M. A. NEWELL, 
Maryland. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

This Department held its first session Tuesday afternoon, the President, Jomn 
Hancock, of Cincinnati, inthe chair. 

Rey. Henry F. Harrreron, Superintendent of Schools of New Bedford, 
Mass, read an elaborate paper on “The Extent, Methods, and Value of Super- 
vision in a System of Schools.” 

He said that wherever schools are defective and poor, the cause, in almost 
every case, is a want of the right kind of supervision. The value of the super- 
vision of a single mind is no more important in business enterprises than in 
education. It is impossible for local school committees to supervise schools 
sage § because they rarely, if ever, are fitted for the work by nature or train- 
ing, and have not the time which they are willing, gratuitously, to give to the 
work. He advocated a system of supervision comprising a state superintendent, 
next county superintendents, then town and city school committees or direc tors, 
towns and cities being left free to appoint superintendents. He strongly urged 
the creation of the oftice of county superintendent, which.twenty States had done, 
and had no excuse to offer for for Massachusetts’s neglect of this agency. The 
paper was herrtily applauded. 

The discussion was opened by Supt. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, who spoke of 
the advantages of the system of supervision in St. Louis. He was followed by 
Supt. J. P. Wickersnam, of Pennsylvania, Supt. J. L. Prckarp, of Chicago, Sec- 
retary JosErm WHITE, of Massachusetts, and others—all of whom urged the value 
of supervision. Mr. Wurre did not believe that county supervision would work 
well in Massarhusetts. The entire civil system of the State is based on the town 
and not on the county. 

On Wednesday afternoon, W. T. Harris, Superintendent of the Schools of St. 
Louis, read an able paper on “The Early Withdrawal of Pupils from School— 
Its Causes and Remedies.” He said 

That one of the principal causes of early withdrawal of pupils from school is 
neglect of early education, consequently he would have the age which scholars 
were admitted to school reduced to four years. A second reason he found tobe 
defective discipline and want of skill on the part of the teacher. A third, and 
perhaps the most fruitful cause, was to be found in defective grading. The result 
of this mistake was to keep part of the members of a class strained to the utmost, 
in order to maintain a proper standard, while others were not exercised to the 
extent required. He would do away with the yearly examination for promotion, 
believing a period of six weeks or two months suflicient to intervene between 
such tests. 

The discussion was opened by A. P. Sronx, Principal of the Portland High 
School, Me, who was followed by Supt. Joun Hancock, of Cincinnati, Supt. W. 
E. Crospy, of Davenport, Iowa, Supt. E. A. Hubbard, of Springfield, Mass., and 
Supt. H. F. Harrineton, of New Bedford, Mass.—all of whom dissented from 
one or both of the remedies recommended in the paper, viz: the admission of 
pupils at four years of age, and the frequent transfer of pupils. Mr. SEAVER, of 
Iowa, and Rey. Mr. Stoner, of Providence, supported Mr. Harris’s views. 

’ PI 
The exercises of Thursday afternoon were opened by the reading of an excel- 
y I y s 
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lent paper on “ Public Education in the South,” by Hon. JoserH Hopeson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Alabama. 

He spoke of the condition of the South with respect to territory and capabili- 
ties, claiming that, for natural advantages and possibility of development, it was 
one of the most favored regions of the earth. Unfortunately, however, the ignor- 
ance of the common people there was general and lamentably great. The con- 
dition was even worse among the whites than among the colored population, for 
the former were actually growing more and more illiterate. Of the voters of 
that section, upward of 1,120,000 were unable to read or write. He was favora- 
ble to the idea of compulsory education, believing that if the government has 
the right to tax the people to educate the masses, it had an equal right to make 
those masses receive the benefits of the levy. But he declared that the South 
was not in a condition to endure any great taxation for schools or any other pur- 
pose, as the rate now was generally in that section twice as high as in the older 
States. He hoped that the General Congress might see fit to extend a helpin 
hand to these people. This was the more to be desired, as the States edule? 
to the Union after 1848 received gratuities of land for educational purposes far 
in excess of what the earlier members of the Union received. 

At the conclusion of the paper, President Hancock called attention to the 
very great importance of its statements. Commissioner Eaton and Sup’t Wick- 
ERSHAM strongly favored the granting of needed educational aid to the Southern 
States. Mr. Buaxe, of North Carolina, said that the paper expressed the exact 
condition and great need of the South. Mr. Husparp, of Iowa, expressed sim- 
ilar views. Dr. HENRY BARNARD, of Connecticut, desired to see a school system 
inaugurated in the South similar to the itinerent system of Sweden. President 
Hancock closed the discussion with a touching tribute to the educators of the 
South, who are laboring to establish public school systems. 

W. T. Harris, Superintendent of the Schools of St. Louis, Mo., read the report 
of the committee on “ Percentages of School Attendance,” which was adopted. 

The following officers were elected: President—W. T. Harnis, St. Louis; 
Vice President—J. W. Pater, of Maryland; Seeretary—A. P. MarBie, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 

The President, Dr. D. A. WALLACE, of Monmouth College, IIl., read a paper 
on “College Degrees.” 

He urged that honorary degrees should be based upon attainments as well 
defined as other degrees, As a remedy for the evils of irregularity in the condi- 
tions on which degrees are bestowed, it was suggested that each State should 
establish a senate of learned men to pass on the qualifications of candidates for 
degrees, the degree being bestowed by colleges on the certificate of the senate. 


President E11ot, of Harvard, saw practical difficulties in the plan proposed, 
and suggested, as a temporary remedy, the adoption of the German system of 
adding the name of the college to the letters indicating the degree. The subject 
was further discussed by Dr. Grecory, of Illinois, Dr. Reep, of Missouri, Prof. 
Stevens, of West Virginia, Pres. Barrp, of Maryland, and Pres. Tappan and 
Mr. HENKLE, of Ohio. 

The session of Wednesday afternoon was held in the lecture-room of the In- 
stitute of Technology. Prof. H. M. Tyrer, of Knox College, Ill., read the 
report of the committee on “ Greek and Latin Pronunciation.” 


He recommended that the rules given in Goodwin’s Greek Grammar should 
be substantially followed in the pronunciation of Greek. In Latin the ancient 
Roman pronunciation was recommended, Prof. Lanz, of Harvard, being named 
as the best authority. 

The report was briefly discussed. Pres. Barrp, of Maryland, approved of the 
report. Pref. Harkness, of Rhode Island, and Prof. Crospy, of Massachusetts, 
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strongly advocated the English pronunciation. Prof. BarTHoLoMEW disap- 
proved of the “ Continental”? method, and favored the ancien pronunciation, 
as recommended in the report. Mr. HENKLE had used the Continental, but had 
gone back to the English; he thought the ancient method would save time. 

Prof. E. C. Pickerrna, of the Institute of Technology, next gave a lecture7on 
“Laboratory Methods of Teaching Physics.” 


He said he had used the old methods of lectures, illustrated by experiments, 
for preliminary instruction, after which each student studies the science practi- 
cally by manipulating the apparatus, or whatever is used, under the direction of 
the professor. The lecturer illustrated this method in the presence of the audi- 


ence. 

Prof. SLATER, of Harvard College, followed with a lecture on “The Method 
of Teaching Natural History.” 

On Thursday afternoon, Prof. F. A. Marcu, of Lafayette College, Pa., read an 
able paper on “The Method of Teaching English in High Schools.’ We much 
regret that we have not space for such an abstract as will do justice to this very 
valuable paper. 

The next exercise was a discussion of the bill now before Congress for the 
establishment of a National University. It was opened by Dr. J. W. Hoyt, of 
Wisconsin, who was followed by President Exrot, of Harvard, Secretary Nor- 
tTurop, of Connecticut, and Prof. SresBrns, of Massachusetts. The subject was 
referred to a committee consisting of President Et1or, Dr. Hoyt, and President 
Lupton, of Alabama, to report nextfyear. Inasmuch as this measure is in the 
hands of a permanent committee appointed by the General Association, we 
question the propriety of this action by the Department of Higher Instruction. 

The following are the officers elected: Prestdent—D. A. WALLACE, of TMli- 
nois; Vice President—J. D. KuNK.E, of Massachusetts; Secretary, W. D. HEN- 
KLE, of Ohio. 

THE RECEPTION AT FANEUIL HALL. 


A fine reception, tendered to the Association by the city government, took 
place on Thursday evening, in Faneuil Hall. A splendid and superabundant 
collation was served at an early hour. The divine blessing was invoked by 
Pres. CHADBOURNE, of Williams College, and, after nearly an hour had been 
spent at the tables, Rev. Dr. WATERSON called the assembly to order, and with a 
few remarks introduced Hon. A. H. Rick, who spoke in behalf of the city of 
Boston. Speeches were also made by Hon. B. G. Norruop, of Connecticut, 
Hon. JoserH Wuire, of Massachusetts, Pres. E. E. Wur1re, of Ohio, Hon. Jonx 
Ex7ox, National Commissioner, Hon. Joun P. Wickersiam, of Pennsylvania, 
Aon. Joun Swett, of California, Hon’ Josep Hopeson, of Alabama, and Supt. 
W. T. Harris, of St. Louis. The occasion was a fitting close to the exercises of 
the three previous days. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA.—A large number of subscribers will read the fol- 
lowing with interest: 

DeEar JouRNAL:—The extra labor attendant upon my somewhat hurried de- 
parture from Wisconsin, left me no time to complete my series of “Institute 
Notes.” It is now too late, for I have no doubt the local secretaries have fur- 
nished you with reports. I had hoped to make up a summary of the Normal 
Institutes—something that should give statistics, etc., showing what had been 
done; but that, also, I am obliged to to leave undone. 

I hope the Institute work is being vigorously pushed, and that all the appoint- 
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ments made have been faithfully filled. From the ability of my successor, Prof. 
GRAHAM, and from the abundant success that attended his previous labors in the 
field, I have no doubt that all will be satisfied, if not more, with the change in 
the agency. 

Having lost none of my interest in the educational affairs of Wisconsin, by 
my removal to California, I shall be glad to know that the Institutes, short term 
and Normal, are being liberally provided for, and that they are growing in favor 
and usefulness. That they are, at the present time, the most important educa- 
tional agency in the State, no one, who has seen the ground, can doubt. 

Of educational matters here, I can as yet say but little. There seems to be 
work enough, and at good salaries, “in the upper story,” though without some 
acquaintance it would be difficult to step into a place. The Normal School is 
furnishing, and has furnished, a large number of teachers, mostly ladies. If 
death, sickness and marriage did not continually diminish the number, a better 
home supply could be had. I think there are four or five times as many normal 
graduates teaching in California as in Wisconsin. The course of study is but 
two years, and more graduate. It will probably be extended a year, or a post- 
graduating class provided for. The building is magnificent in proportions, 
splendidly constructed “regardless of expense,” and when finished will be some- 
thing of which to boast. 

May I be vain enough to add a few personal words? I am comfortably situ- 
ated where (when it it is paid for) I can, literally, “sit under my own vine and 
fig tree”; with no one, as yet, to come and say “how do you do?” Just a little 
lonely, that’s all. Shall soon get acquainted. In making my adieus to my many 
kind friends in Wisconsin, I can but return thanks for the uniform good will ex- 
hibited toward me, for the courtesy with which I have been received, and for the 
many expressions of hearty sympathy with me in my, not always philosophic, 
educational themes. For one and all, [have the kindliest feelings, and should 
any favor me with a few words, in my new home, they will be thankfully re- 
ceived and always answered. 

To the JourNat I shall not say adieu. Its monthly visits will be looked for- 
ward to like “good news from home.’”’ May it. bring only good news trom or 
about any Wisconsin teacher. Very Truly, Cuas. H. ALLEN. 

San Jose, Cal., Nov. 4, 1872. 

From ANoTHEeR Wisconsin TEACHER.—We give place to the following as 
speaking a good word for Iowa as well as Wisconsin: 

GENTLEMEN :—Please find inclosed $1.50 as subscription for the Journal for 
the present year. I never found the same as useful to me, as it is now. The ed- 
itorials and the contributions show progress in the views of public education in 
the right direction. What a difference in the methods of 1860 and 1872; indeed 
I feel sometimes as if I might now safely resign in favor ofthers which formerly . 
I could not, for conscience sake. The same progress I met a few weeks ago in 
Delaware county, Lowa, where I was called to assist in a teachers’ institute. My 
radical views in methods were not only applauded, but regarded as very proper, 
and it seemed to me as amatter of course. A more intelligent crops of teachers 
[ never saw. Prest. Weucu, of the Agr. College, and Prof. Prerer, and others I 
met again, who are doing a great work in Iowa. 

In the hope that the public schools will not only in didacties and methodi¢es 
but also in morals and religion, be based on safe foundations, and thus lead to 
the healing of our nation, corrupted as she is, I most respectfully remain yours, 

GALENA, IL, Nov. 5, 1872. J. WERNLI. 

A Question.—We give place to the following, from the City Superintendent 
of Schools, of Racine. All thoughtful persons must share his anxiety, and join 
with Mr. WEeRNLI in the hope that our public schools may be so elevated as to 
help materially in the “healing of the nation.” At present, our youth can cer- 
tainly see little that is elevating or refining, or calculated to foster a pure and 
noble sentiment of patriotism, in the corruptions and slanders that characterize 
a political campaign, or in the demonstrations of election day. Be it the effort 
of our teachers to make the next generation of voters more worthy of the elec- 
tive franchise, and to bear the name of American citizens, than a good many of 


their fathers are: 
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“DEAR Sr :—Did not our Legislature make a mistake in making election day 
a holiday? Men ought to be men on that day, if on any, but there is no day in 
which so many descend so low—all tending rapidly to demoralization—and the 
more separate the children can be kept from this the better. It seems to me 
that no good comes of dismissing schools on election days, but otherwise.— 
Truly yours, D. W. Emerson. 

Practicat.—We appreciate a letter like the following: 

Dear Sm :—Inclosed I hope you will find $1.50, for Journan or EpucatTion 
for the coming year. I'l! just add that the JourNAL grows better—more reada- 
ble, and more practical with each number.—Yours, L. M. Briaas, Green Bay. 





Vistrors OF NorMAtL Scroois.—The following persons have been appointed 
as visitors of the Normal Schools for the ensuing year: 

Platteville—W.D. Parker, ALEXANDER Kerr, C. M. TREAT. 

Whitewater—W. A. Dr LA’ Maryn, A. F. Norra, J. K. Purpy. 

Oshkosh—J. C. Picxarp, A. O. Wriaut, B. M. ReyNonps. 

Uncuancep.—Changes of teachers are apt to be noted, but after all the fact 
that they do not change is often more noteworthy. First should be mentioned 
J. KX. Purpy, (President elect of the State Teachers’ Association,) who we think 
has been at Fort Atkinson about fourteen years. W.D. Parker has some of 
the same “stick-to-a-tiveness,” as it regards Janesville; J. C. Prcxkarp, in Mil- 
waukee; E. E. Asuiery, in Portage; N. G. Harvey, in Beaver Dam; F. M. Lunp, 
in Horicon, and many others who are quietly doing their work. 


SpELLING.—The following twenty-five words were given out at the Waupaca 
Normal Institute. Mr. Hurron says, “ sixty-nine teachers spelled, and 1152 
words were mis-spelled, being 66 4-5 per cent. of the whole, which proves that 
the list of words is a very hard one.” 


Ammunition. Cachinnation. Trichine. Surcingle. Trafficking. 
Mortise. Inspissated. Fascinate. Eying. Referring. 
Desiccated. Catechetically. Avoirdupois. Rarety. Tyrannize. 
Bilious. Emanate. Scilly. Teetotaler. Tic-douloureux, 
Lilies. Inflammation. Cincinnati. Battalion. Tranquillity. 


Wesster'’s Dicrronany.—Nearly every State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the Union, or corresponding officer where such an one exists, has 
has recommended Webster’s Dictionary in the strongest terms. Among them 
are those of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachussetts, Rhode Island: 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North Carolina, Alabama, California, and also Canada—twenty-four in all. 





Gducational Sntelligence. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 

At our request, Prof ALEX. Kern of the University, has prepared the following, 
which will show something of the present status and animus of the institution, 
and, we have no doubt, will be gratifying to its friends: 

The present term of this institution has shown the happy results of our recent 
efforts to raise the standard of scholarship by making the entrance examinations 
searching avd thorough, and by adding to the amount required for admission 
both in the English branches aud in the classics. 
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In a Freshman class, numbering over seventy, there is a decided majority of 
students who exhibit a manly purpose to attain high scholarship for its own 
sake. This indicates a spirit which is not very prevalent in most literary insti- 
tutions, and a spirit to be encouraged by every friend of higher education. 

Notwithstanding the added requirements, there is a steady gain in the number 
of applicants, which speaks well for the public schools of the state, At the 
examination for admission to the several departments of the University, which 
was held in September, the average attainments of the candidates were con- 
siderably above those shown on any previous occasion. In arranging their plans 
of study, after the examination was completed, more young men than usual 
decided in favor of the long course; three ladies also have entered the lists for 
honors in the College of Letters, and, judging from their record thus far, we 
may say they have entered with good prospects of success. 

Several graduates of graded schools are in the Sophomore and Freshmen 
classes receiving free instruction, in accordance with the law of March, 1872, 
favoring this class of students. Their presence in the University is an earnest 
of the good time coming when the edcational system in Wisconsin shall have 
that unity in its plans and efforts which shall enable it to meet the demands of 
the future. 

THE STATE. 

Jackson Country.—The Annual Institute was held at Black River Falls, No- 
vember 6th, 7th and 8th, and conducted by Prof. GranAm. The enrollment was 
about forty-five, and something of the spirit of the teachers and of the influence 
of Superintendent HorrMan, may be gathered from one of the resolutions 


adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of Jackson county, feeling the importance of, 
and realizing the benefits derived from the Annual Teachers’ Institutes, do 
earnestly desire and request our Assemblyman, Mr. Merritt, to use all honor- 
able means in his power to cause a law to be passed by the State of Wisconsin, 

. . » ory ot] ag 2 
compelling teachers to attend the annual sessions of Teachers’ Institutes, unless 
sickness, or some unavoidable circumstance prevents; and a failure to attend as 
required shall render the teacher’s certificate void. 

Kernosna County held her fall Institute, at the call of Superintendent Ma- 
GUIRE, in Wilmot, the first two weeks in October. From the report of the Sec- 
retary, S. H. Parrenrson, in the Kenosha Z'clegraph, we gather that the session 
was pleasant, practical and profitable. The whole enrollment was sixty-eight. 
We notice that ex-Supt. Ear.r, of Racine, labored a week in the Institute, with 
much acceptance. 

RicuLanp County.—The report of the Normal Institute for this county, owing 
to some delays, for which Mr. Barns was not responsible, did not reach us 


last month. He says: 

“The session was divided—a two weeks’ Institute being held at Richland Cen- 
ter, and a second term of two weeks at Woodstock. 

“Sup’t A. O. Wriant, of New Lisbon, assisted, in conducting exercises, and 
Sup’t WAGGONER acted as speretary. 

“The ‘Syllabus of Instruction,’ furnished by Prof. ALLEN, was followed as 
closely as possible at both points, with exception of division of Institute into 
reading and spelling classes, an examination having revealed the fact that nearly 
all were very fair readers, and unusually proficient in spelling. This was 
especially true at Richland Center. The class at Woodstock was small, and no 
division needed. 

“ Evening lectures were given by those having the Institute in charge. These 
lectures were well attended and well received. 

“The Institute was profitable, and seemed to be very satisfactory to all parties ; 
nevertheless it was manifest that the breaking up of an Institute in the middle 
of a session to move to another point, is poor policy, and to be deprecated. The 
entrance of many new teachers at the second place, makes it necessary to go 
over the ground again, thus completely spoiling the long term Institute, and 
making two short similar terms, which would be much better attended, and do 
much more good, if an interval of six months were placed between them. 
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“It is to be hoped that our State legislature at its coming session will make a 
liberal appropriation for the support of Normal Institutes in 1873. The value 
of these Institutes to the schools of the State is very great indeed—HoskEa 
BARNS.” 

OsukosH Norma Scuoou.—The Northwestern some time since chronicled 80 
students in the Institute class, 120 in the Normal Department proper, and 95 in 
the preparatory and model classes, making a total of 245 students. A good show- 
ing for the beginning of the second year. 

Rreon CoLLeGE.—There are 159 students in the preparatory department, and 
65 in the regular college classes. 

Mapison.—The report of the Principal ‘and Superintendent, W. H. Case, for 
the portion of the fall term ending Nov. 10, shows an improvement in the per- 
centage of attendance and punctuality for the second month. Mr. CHASE says: 

“T desire to call the attention of the parents to this report, and request that 
they will always assist the teachers in their efforts to secure prompt and daily 
attendance in the schools on the part of all connected with them. The standing 
of the pupils in their classes will be thereby in every way improved, and they 
will be able to make much more rapid progress in their several studies.” 

Monror.—A marked improvement is noticed here in the punctuality and gen- 
eral tone of the schools, under Mr. Reynouips. <A friendly contest is going on, 
in the matter of punctuality, between Monroe and Brodhead. If both should 
be perfect, they can be excelled nowhere. 

SrockBripGE.—E. H. SpraGuse, last year at Augusta, writes us from his new 
field: ‘ My school is prospering finely, and I like the place and people very 
much. Stockbridge is a small town, but quite rapidly growing, and bids fair 
to be the best town in the county- We expect to organize a normal class, and as 
this will be the first opportunity of the kind offered to Calumet county teachers, 
no doubt many will avail themselves of it.” 

Wavupaca.—Of the new Principal here, the Republican says: “ Mr. Nicno1- 
SON, we are glad to see, has a system of teaching, and will follow it, and the gen- 
eral opinion is, that our schools are in good hands, and will yield satisfactory 
results.” 

Wavzeka.—M. E. Mumrorp, formerly Superintendent of Crawford county, is 
in charge of the Union School of this village. 

Ovt OF THE FrrE.—In a recent fire at Appleton, the office of A. H. Conxey, 
Esq, County and City Superintendent, was burned with its contents, including 
materials for his reports; but he has promptly reproduced them, and sent the 
report forward. 


“Mew Publications. 


BOOKS 


A Manvan or American Literature. By Joun 8S. Harr, LL. D. Philadel- 
phia: Eldredge & Brother. 

This compact volume of 641 pages contains more information on the subject 
of which it treats than any other yet issued. Previous books have been mainly 
reading books or compilations of extracts. In this, much more space is devoted 
to literary history and criticism. The astonishing growth of American literature 
may be seen by comparing this volume with the author’s Class Books of Poetry 
and Prose, issued in 1844. The important feature of this volume is that it is in 
some just sense of the term a text-book of American literature; not a mere read- 
ing book, but one that can be used with profit in our highest schools and colleges. 
Though not without faults, it is at present in advance of all others of the kind, 
and must give an impetus to the study—which by the way should precede that 
of Enelish literature. 

A Manvas or AMERICAN Lrreratunre. By N. K. Royse. Philadelphia: Cow- 
perthwait & C. 360 pp., 12 mo. 
This book, appearing simultaneously with Dr. Hart’s, is of quite a different 

character. While it contains some history and criticism of our literature, it is 

principally made up of selections from our more recent leading and representa- 
tive authors in different departments, arranged in the order of subjects. Mr. 

Roysk, who is a teacher in Cincinnati, has prepared his book with good taste 
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and good judgment, and we should say it would answer an excellent purpose as 

a preparatory manual on the subject, or for classes that can barely glance at our 

literature, without devoting much time to its study, which is the case with a 

large majority of pupils in.our public schools. Many who taste here, will seek 

to drink more. See advertisement. 

ParkER’s PutLosorpny. Revised and Enlarged, by Gro. W. Piympron, A. M., 
Professor in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

Parker’s Philosophy has been long known, and was favorably received from 
the first. Professor Plympton has added much useful matter, and brought the 
subjects treated up to the present state of the science. The book is so arranged 
that the new editions may be used, if desired, in connection with the older one. 
See advertisement. 

THe LAWRENCE SPEAKER. By Puitiure Lawrence. Price Two Dollars. T. 

B. Peterson & Brothers, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The Lawrence Speaker” is a selection of Literary Gems in Prose and Verse, 
designed for the use of Colleges, Schools, Seminaries, Literary Societies, and for 
Private Study, and is especially adapted for all persons desirous to excel in dec- 
lamation and public speaking. By Philip Lawrence, Professor of Elocution, 
and Principal of the Institutes of Elocution in New York and Philadelphia. It 
contains not only the finest productions of authors known to fame, both Prose 
and Poetry, but also a number or Anonymous Pieces of the highest merit, as 
well as practical Hints and Rules to be followed by all in the study of Elocu- 
tion, as regards Articulation, Modulation, Emphasis, and Delivery. It is pub- 
lished complete in one large velume of over 600 pages, bound in half morocco. 
Copies will be sent by mail, to any place, post-paid, by the publishers, on receipt 
of the price. Teachers, schools, etc., will be supplied at very low rates by the 
single copy, dozen, or hundted. 

A Manvat or Dictation PROBLEMS AND Kxry to the Common School Arithme- 
tic. By D. B. Hagar, Principal of State Normal School, Salem, Mass. Phil- 
adelphia: Cowperthwait & Co. 

The Manual may be used with any arithmetic, to supplement the subjects 
studied, to give active pupils more work to do, and for reviews and examina- 
tions, and may be had separately for 50 cents. The entire book for one dollar. 
Teachers will find that Mr. Hagar understood his business, and has made a good 
book. Sce advertisoment. 

PERIODICALS. 


Ecurctic MAGAZINE.—The December number of the Zelectiée brings to a 
worthy close one of the most attractive volumes of this sterling periodical. After 
an existence of twenty-eight years, a magazine has left but little for the critic to 
say of it, but we may mention among the increased attractions for the coming 
year that the Editorial Departments, including Literary News, home and foreign, 
will be fuller and more comprehensive, as the publishers state, than ever before. 
Increased attention will also be paid to Science, and the Editor announces that 
he has facilities for securing the best papers from the ablest writers in this 
important field. Essays, Reviews, Sketches, Serial and Short Stories, and Poetry 
will also receive due attention. Readers who seck real culture as well as amuse- 
ment in their monthly reading should patronize the Helectéc, and the present is a 
favorable time to subscribe. The December number has a copious and varied 
table of contents,and is embellished with a portrait of the late Dr. Norman 
McLeop. Published by E. R. Peron, 108 Fulton Street, New York. Terms, 
$5 a year; two copies, $9. Single number, 45 cents. ‘ 

Lieprrncorr’s MAGAZINE for December marks the conclusion of the tenth vol- 
ume of that periodical. Its contents are fresh, varied, attractive and informing. 
Indeed all its past numbers, during the year, have been a credit to our magazine 
literature and enterprise. The promises which are made concerning the next 
volume are of the most appetizing character. A new serial story by GGorRGE 
MacDona.p, entitled “Malcolm,” and esteemed the masterpiece of its author, 
will constitute the leading attraction in the way of fiction. A profusion of beau- 
tiful illustrations, engraved in a highly artistic manner, will imbellish each issue, 
and every department of the Magazine will be mananged with a sedulous care 
and a liberality of enterprise which can scarcely fail to secure an ample reward. 
Yearly subscriptions, $4.00. Single number, 35 cents. Specimen number, with 
premium list and club rates, mailed, post paid, to any address on receipt of ten 
cents. J.B. Lieprxcorr & Co., publishers, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Tue CoLLEGE Courant has recently been placed under new editorial manage- 
ment, and brings to the support of its columns increased aid of material from 
both English and Foreign resources, considerably more interesting and import- 
ant to educated readers generally, than is contained in any other single publica- 
tion of its kind now accessible to the American public. Its corps of contribu- 
tors embraces many of the leading College Presidents and Professors, and much 
of the best literary talent in the country. It contains educational news from all 
parts of the world; full intelligence and criticisms of new books; the best 
items of intelligence, and discussion from English and Foreign journals, edito- 
rials on a variety of topics interesting to educated persons, and carefully pre- 
pared notes. The subscription price of Tue Courant is $4.00 a year, or it will 
be sent for three months, on trial, for $.00. Single copies ten cents. Address, 
Publishers “ CoLLEGE Courant,” New Haven, Conn. 

Tue Nersery, a “Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers,” has completed 
its 12th volume, and begins a new year in January, with a tempting bill of fare, 
so far as announced writers, premiums, etc., can give an indication of what is 
coming. Asa holiday gift, nothing can be more acceptable or useful to the 
little ones. Unlike a toy, it is renewed every month, and, we know from obser- 
vation, gives uniform delight. Subscriptions sent in before the first of January 
will secure the November and December Nos. free. $1.50 a year. Address JOHN 
L. Suorey, 386 Broomfield street, Boston. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

Barnes’ Brrer History of the United States must have the elements of 
popularity and success in a large degree, having been introduced, we learn, into 
200 or more prominent towns and Cities in the west, including 53 in Wisconsin. 
Our printer, by the way, made the price, 21.50—which should read, of course, 
$1.50. Sample copies are sent for examination, at half price. We see that it has 
recently been adopted in Louisville. See advertisment. 

A TrstrMontaL.—We are pleased to give place to the following well con- 
sidered endorsement of an excellent school-book : 

“JT have read THALHEIMER’S MANuAL oF ANCIENT History through, and 
think it is incomparably the best outline of Ancient History that has thus far 
been published in this country. It covers the same ground as RAWLINSON’S 
manual, and is the only school-book in common with the latter which contains 
the results of modern scholarship with reference to the nations of antiquity ; but 
it is much fuller in details than Raw rnson’s, and is written in a more pleasing 
style.” 

“Tt is difficult to say which is most to be admired in Miss THALMEIMER’S 
book—the graceful and entertaining flow of the narrative, the accuracy of the 
scholarship, or the fullness with which cach subject is treated in so limited a 
space, * * * * 

“The book is issued in a style which does the publishers very great credit. I 
believe Ido not exaggerate in saying that it is the handsomest school-book 
which has been published in this country.’—JaAmMes Mac Anister, Chairman 
Committee on Text-Books and Graded Course of Instruction for the city of Mil- 
waukee. 

NumBer Lessons.—Those who are familiar with Professor ALLEN’s happy 
methods in giving number lessons, will be glad to get his cards, prepared for 
that purpose. Specimens are given, in part of the issue of this number, with 
the advertisement of the publisher. 


C.L. HART, M. D., 
OPHTHALMIC AND AURAL SURGEON. 


DR. HART, A GRADUATE OF THE NEW YORK OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL COLLEGE, 
and thoroughly educated as specialist in diseases of the Eyz and ear, ‘akes pleasure in aunounc- 
ing to persons ¢hus afflicted that he is permanently located in Madison, pond is prepared to give 





his patrons the benefit of the most modern aud approved method of treatment. 

RererRENcES.—J. H. Twombly, D. D., President of the State University; Samuel Fallows, D. 
D., State Superintendent of Public Instruction; Wm. P. Lyon, LL. D., Judge of the Supreme 
Neri ht ig David Atwood, of the State Journal; Rey. P. S. Mather, Presiding Elder of the M. 
2. Church. 


oa” 


Office.-ELLSWORTH’S BLOCK, Madison, Wis. 


E RESIDENCE.—32 MIFFLIN STREET, corner Butter street. 
Officehours from 10 to 12, A. M., and 2 to 4, P. M. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


REVISED BY PROF. PLYMPTON. 


A SCHOOL COMPENDIUM OF NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. By Ricuarp G. Parker, A.M. Thoroughly revised and enlarged 
by Prof. Gro. W. Piympron, Professor of Physical Science, Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute. 12mo, pp. 456. Price, $1.75 
The favor with which this book hag, from its first appearance, been received by teachers, has 

induced the publishers to offer to the schoois of the United States arevision and enlargement of 
the previous editions. This combines such attractions of the text as the recent progress in phys- 
ical science demanded, and the addition of anappendix of new matter with a number of new 
illustrations. In these additional pages the mechanical theory of tleat, the practical relalions 
of Hydrostatics and Hydraulics to Mechanical Engineering, the Jater uses of compressed air and 
the theory of the Spectroscope, have received a due share of space. Prof. Plympton’s expe- 
rience and reputation guarantee the excellence of the revision. 


SNELL’S OLMSTED’S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY. 


A COMPENDIUM OF ASTRONOMY, adapted to the use of Schools and 

Academies. By Dennison O_msteD, LL.D., late Professor of Natural Philos- 

ophy and Astronomy, Yale College. Revised by E. 8. Syein, LL.D., Profes- 

sor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, Amherst College. 

This is an entirely new edition, thoroughly revised and re-written, printed from new stereo- 
type plates and illustrated by many engravings, mostly drawn and engraved expresssly for this 
edition. 

* Besides bringing the science more fully down to the present time,” writes Dr. Snell, in the 
preface, “I have made it my special aim to present the facts and principles of the subject in 
clear language and in few words, believing stich a style most profitable to the pupil and most 
satisfactory to the teacher.” 

The universal approval with which Dr. Snell's edition of the “ CoLLEGE AsTRONoMY ” has been 
received, is guaranty for his fitness for the work he has undertaken in preparing this text book, 
and the Publishers cordially invite an examination of its merits. 

It forms one elegant volume, good, clear type. Price, $1.18. 


SCOTT’S MANUAL OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


A MANUAL OF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES: a new edition, 
brought down to the administration of President Grant, illustrated with maps. 
To which is annexed, the Declaration of Independence, and_ the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with Questions, by Prof. Davi B. Scorr. 16mo, 
pp. 220. Price, 63 cents. 

This Manual, prepared by the Principal of one of the leading Grammar Schools in New York, 
has met with great success. It is used 2s a text-book by the Board of Education, and is being 
adopted throughout the country. 


Copies for examination will be mailed, post paid, to teachers upon receiptjof 
one-half the retail prices by the publishers. Liberal terms for introduction. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
370 Broadway, New York. 





